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It will seem as though Santa Claus has made a Spring Time vtsit to 
those children who win prizes in the Milton Bradley Art Conte 


“AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL” 
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O ONE can know how many future 

Rembrandts, or Rubens, or Dalis may 

be developing in the lower grades of our 
nation’s school system. If we could but “X-ray” 
the system and discover and train those with natural 
art tendencies it would be a blessing to both the 
world of education and the field of art. 

If we could encourage and guide the natural 
artists and turn those not gifted into their proper 
fields before it was too late many adult headaches 
and heartaches would be eliminated. This is one 
of the aims of a great new art contest sponsored by 
the Milton Bradley Co., a firm long interested in 
the field of primary grade education. 

The Milton Bradley Co., makers of the Tru- 
Tone “No-Roll” crayon, are beginning a search 
for those future Rembrandts and Dalis. Through 
nation-wide competition open to primary school 
children from kindergarten through the eighth 
grade, this concern hopes to unearth these budding 
artists and give them a financial push towards per- 
fection. 

May M. Hohlen, director of art education for 
the public schools of Burlington, Iowa, in the June 
issue of American Childhood pointed out that com- 
petition among art students, and exhibition of their 
work is of utmost importance, especially in the 
primary grades. She suggested the assembling of 
exhibitions, composed of work completed by stu- 
dents of a single age group, which could be bor- 
rowed and circulated through the schools within a 
reasonable area. 

It is not unfounded that art in the primary grades 
is one of the foremost yardsticks with which those 
who understand and appreciate children’s activities 
can measure the child’s mental and physical char- 
acteristics. This child art is of a growing importance 
in the educational field that cannot be overestimated. 
With full realization of this fact the Milton Brad- 
ley Co. has undertaken a promotion of this sort. 

The rigors of war have naturally knitted the peo- 
ple of the United States into a country-conscious 
nation, entirely aware of everything American. Be- 
cause of this the contest will appropriately embrace 
the American theme, and the competition will be 
known as the “America the Beautiful” contest. 
American people, American scenes, and American 
devices will be the subjects for the young artists. 

The contest will be broken into nine separate 
and distinct divisions. One division will cover all 
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entries from those of kindergarten age. The eight 
remaining divisions will cover the first eight grades. 
The national winner in each of the divisions will 
receive a $500 war bond, and his efforts will be 
hung in a permanent Hall of Fame for young art- 
ists at the Springfield, Mass., general offices of the 
company. 

The tools necessary for the contest are simple 
and inexpensive. Familiar wax crayons and any 
type paper suggested by the art instructor, not ex- 


ceeding 19” x 22” in size, are all the materials 
needed. 


Red tape, which surrounds most contests of na- 
tional calibre, has all but been eliminated. The 
necessary contest entry blanks are to be distributed 
to school supply retailers throughout the nation. 
Art instructors or school principals can obtain a re- 
quested number of the blanks by simply writing the 
Milton Bradley Co. at Springfield, Mass. 

When the student has completed a drawing the 
provided blank is to be attached and the entry 
mailed to the company where it will be filed ac- 
cording to division and state. After the closing 
date of the contest these entries will be judged by 
a committee of five of the nation’s leading art 
editors. The winners of each division from each of 
the 48 states will be presented with metal plaques 
signifying they have won their state title and their 
work will be entered in the national competition. 


These same judges will then compare the state 
winners of each division and select the national win- 
ners. These national winners will be presented with 
the war bonds and their work hung in a public gal- 
lery at the company’s general offices. 


National competition of this sort will give to 
the teacher an invaluable report on the levels of 
grade school art. He or she will be more able to 
judge the quality of work completed in his or her 
classes with first hand reference to the work done 
in schools across the country. 


This test of the student’s proficiency will also 
help maintain the spark of enthusiasm for art ex- 
pression in the competitors themselves. In future 
years it will serve as a basis for elementary creative 
expression in the art circles of the nation. Those 
with exceptional talent could be more easily de- 
tected and trained, and those that should be dis- 
couraged for lack of natural talent could be turned 
away from the field at an early age. 
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Simplified 
Effective 
Art Teaching 


CREATIVE ART 
for Graded Schools 
by Louise D. Tessin 


Any grade school teacher 
can get sure resulls with this 
tested classroom creative art 
series . . . no special skill, 
education, or equipment 
needed. 


Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed 
with stimulating ideas, easy- 
to-follow methods and orig- 
inal projects for every week 
in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 


Corresponding Teacher's 
Manuals detail every step of 
instruction . . . make art as 
easy to teach as any other 
subject. 


Send for full color illustrated circular 
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Background of tent, palm trees, and sheep — all children’s construction — 
and bags of grains. 


“Peeps at Shepherds’ 


MARGE BURKE 
Art Teacher, Weston School, Elkhart, Indiana 


would we grown-ups 
give to be able to turn back the 
hand of time for years and be one 
of the actors in Bible history! This 
privilege belongs only to the imagi- 
native realm of childhood and it 
was an enthusiastic class who be- 
came for six weeks the shepherd 
people of Joseph’s time. 

My forty-four children had been 
much interested in reading the story 
“Joseph and His Brothers” and 
were eager to dramatize it. They 
often discussed this vague period of 
history but now they were to become 
actual participants and that was a 
different thing, so they went to work 
with a will to dramatize some of the 
simple Bible stories of shepherd life. 

They first decided to make a tent, 
but how was it to be constructed? 
After looking over all available pic- 
tures, they made a framework by 
nailing together some light boards 
and draped over it a large piece of 
dark cloth.so as to look as much as 
possible like tents in the picture. 
The tent was wide enough across 
the front and deep enough, to give 
room in which to play. The finished 
effect was much like shelters occu- 
pied by early shepherds. 

As no oriental scene could be com- 


plete without a palm or two to lend 
atmosphere, a tree was planned and 
this presented as much of a problem 
as the tent had been. Eventually, 
a trunk was made by rolling news- 
papers over a stick about a yard 
long, tying them in place and gradu- 
ally slipping them along until de- 
sired height. and thickness were 
reached. The bottom was then fitted 
into an old coffee can and this was 
nailed to a wooden base. Wire 
coat hangers were straightened out 
and threaded in and out through 
the center of leaves cut from green 
construction paper. The protruding 
ends of wires were fastened into 
top of newspaper trunk. Strips of 
brown paper were cut and then 
wound around the trunk. When 
finished, the tree was placed before 
the entrance of the tent. The chil- 
dren were delighted with it. 

The sheep were cut from heavy 
cardboard, covered with cotton and 
hinged at the back to enable them 
to stand upright. The furnishings 
of the tent were cushions, made of 
sacking brought from home and 
the rugs woven on looms, made by 
the children themselves. 

A bamboo pole on which a carpet 
had been rolled, wound with brown 
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paper, was used with a piece of wire 
added to the top to make a shep- 
herd’s crook. 

For costumes, simple slips were 
sewed under the arms and large 
strips of contrasting color were 
used for the sash and headpiece. 
Old curtains and striped bedspreads 
made the most effective costumes. 

Clay was used for making bowls, 
pitchers, Egyptian lamps, animals, 
Joseph cup and ring and other 
things used in the shepherd life. 
As time was limited, the boys made 
their shields, swords and spears 
from heavy cardboard. The fans 
and Joseph’s coat are shown in the 
picture of the court scene. 

Pharaoh, seated in the middle 
with his crown and scepter, was 
chosen by the children because of 
his exceedingly dark skin. 

As a title, the “Life of Joseph” 
was the selection chosen to repre- 
sent shepherd life. Soldiers and 
ladies a-plenty were needed for the 
court scene, so that even the most 
modest actor felt that he had a real 
part in the big play. 

There were four episodes that 
had previously been developed and 
which were combined to make the 
whole: The Boyhood of Joseph; 
Joseph Sold by His Brothers; Joseph 
Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream and 
Joseph Forgiving His Brothers. 

It was a happy and delightful 
project. The natural outcome was 
illustrative drawings done in crayon 
on large pieces of paper and hung 
upon the walls to decorate the room. 


I. Objectives 


A feeling that Christmas is a fes- 
tival of happy human friendliness. 
A feeling of reverence. 

A spirit of helpfulness for people 
less fortunate. 

Joy in bringing happiness to 
others. 


II. Approaches 
Thanksgiving is past. What is 

our next holiday? 

Where was the first Christmas? 

When was Christmas first cele- 

brated? 

Display Christmas pictures. 


III. Introduction 
Read Christmas story as found in 
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ire 
p- St. Luke, chapter 2:8-16 to the 

children. There are three pictures 
re in it for them to see; the shepherds 
ge listening to the angels; the shep- 
re herds traveling; the Babe lying 
ce. in the manger. 
cn IV. Development of the Unit 
ls, A. Who were the Shepherds? 
ws 1. Discussion 
Were these special shep- 
ife. 
herds? 

Where did the shepherds 
ars 

live? 
ans 
the How did they care for the 

sheep? 

dl Where did they find pasture 
e 

ae for the sheep? 

_ of What did the boys do? Joseph and his eleven brothers and his father. 

2. Things to do 

ph” Find Bethlehem on a map. 

ore- Read the story of David. 

and Tell how he protected his 

the sheep. 

10st Read stories of shepherd 

real boys. 

Plan shepherd scene for sand 
hat table, frieze, booklet or 
and movie. 
the Write a story about shep- 
ph; herds. Read and memorize 
eph the Twenty-third Psalm. 
and 
3. Information 
‘tful Shepherds today in Palestine 
was live almost the same way 
yon that they did two thousand 
ung years ago. Raising sheep 
om. and farming are the two im- 

portant occupations. The 

shepherds live alone, herd- 
fes- ing their sheep on the hills. 
1ess. The shepherd leads his sheep 
and trains them to come 
ople when he calls and to go in 
a certain order. He carries 
to a sling-shot and when some 
sheep strays too far he slings 

a stone so that it lands in 

front of the sheep and warns 
it is it to come back. 

Often the shepherd is a boy. 
s? “He cares for the sheep while 
cele- his father and older brothers 

do the plowing, reaping and 

other farm work. 
B. What Did the Shepherds 
Wear? 
ad in 


1. Discussion 


Joseph interpreting King Pharoah’s dream. 


bo 


How were the _ shepherds 
dressed? 

How did they keep warm)? 
What did they wear on their 
heads? 

What kind of shoes did they 


wear? 


. Things to Do 


Draw pictures of shepherd 
boys. Study shepherd pic- 
tures and dress a pupil in 
shpeherd’s costume. ‘Tell 
what you can use for an aba. 


C. What Kind of Home Does the 
Shepherd Live in Now? 


Discussion 

Where does the shepherd 
live? 

How many rooms are there 
in a shepherd’s home? 
Things to Do 

Study pictures of shepherds’ 
tents. Make several. Place 
them in a village. Call the 
village Bethlehem. Learn 
the hymn, “O, Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” 


D. What Furniture and Utensils 
Are in the Home? 


to 


Discussion 

Did the shepherd sleep in a 
bed? 

How did they cover the 
stone floors? 

What did they use to carry 
water? 

How did they get light at 
night? 

How did they make flour? 


. Things to Do 


Study pictures showing goat 
skin water bottles, leather 
churn, clay lamps. Weave a 
rug of wool. Make a clay 
lamp, a stone mill. 


E. What Does the Shepherd Have 
to Eat? 


1. 


to 


Discussion 

What kind of meat did the 
shepherds have to eat? 
What kind of bread? 

How was the bread baked? 
Of what was the butter 
made? 

What kind of vegetables and 
fruit did they have? 

Things to Do 

Show how the women grind 
corn between two stones. 
Collect pictures of olive, fig 
and date trees. 
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Joseph, granting sacks of grain to his brothers. 


Joseph forgiving his brethren. 


Tell how the shepherds get 
salt and spices. 


F. What Does the Shepherd Take 
With Him? 


i. 


bo 


Discussion 

What would the shepherd 
need to carry with him when 
he was guarding the flock? 
What would he eat? 

How could he build a fire? 
How could he amuse him- 
self? 

Things to Do 

Make a shepherd’s flute, a 
sling; draw David’s harp. 
Make a shepherd’s rod; a 
staff. 


G. How Does the Shepherd Care 
For His Sheep? 


Where do the sheep find pas- 
ture? 

Where do they get water? 
How are they protected from 
wild animals? 

What is done when a sheep is 
hurt? 

How is a sheep fold made? 

2. Things to Do 


Learn the Twenty-third 
Psalm 

Study the “Return to the 
Fold” by Mauve, and “The 
Sheepfold” by Jacque. Learn 
the Christmas hymn, “‘While 
Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks.” 


H. The Christmas Story 
1. Discussion 


Why were the shepherds the 
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first ones in Bethlehem to 
see the star? 


What did the shepherds do? 
Where did they find the 
baby Jesus? 


Who were the Three Wise 


Men? 

What did they do when they 
saw the baby Jesus? 

Why do we give gifts at 
Christmas time? 

Things to Do 

Sing “Silent Night’ and 
“The First Noel.” 

Learn Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Make Christmas stars. 
Dramatize the shepherd’s 
part in the Christmas Story; 


to 


the visit of the Three Wise 
Men. 

Plan to give to someone 
who isn’t likely to have a 
good Christmas. 

Read Christmas poems. 
Read stories of Joseph and 
His Brothers. 

Plan and select all the things 
from your study of the shep- 
herds that you wish to use 
in your Christmas entertain- 
ment. Give the dramatiza- 
tion for the Bible school, 


Christmas Songs— 
Christ, the Good Shepherd 
Tender Saviour 


The Lord My Shepherd Is 


Breakfast at Nine 


LINDA CLEORA SMITH 


Tue littlest fourth grader raised 
a high pitched voice in concern and 
asked, “But if we should go to 
Netherlands, where would we 
sleep?” 

To this child Netherlands was 
becoming a reality, travel, a dream 
of the future and his own well being 
when in a foreign land, a personal 
problem. Here was a lead which a 
teacher might follow, or cast aside. 
It was evident that all we had said 
about the livelihood earned by 
providing for tourists in Switzerland 
and along the Riviera had taken on 
little or no meaning for this boy. A 
little questioning showed that this 
was just as true throughout the 
class. Why not seek a hotel experi- 
ence) 

IHlow many had slept in a hotel? 
Two. 

How many had eaten in a hotel? 
One or two more. 

How many had been in our local 
hotel) No additional children. There 
were about thirty in the class. 

How many would like to go there 
some morning for breakfast? This 
was indeed a popular suggestion. 
Christmas was approaching. We 
could make it a Christmas break- 
fast. Christmas in Netherlands could 
be our theme. 


We would need committees. First 
a committee on arrangements. They 
were chosen: the children’s choice. 
They wrote to the dietition at the 
local hotel for an appointment. This 
granted, they went to see her, in 
school time and by _ themselves. 
On their return they advised the 
class that for fifty cents they could 
have a good, well balanced breakfast 
and plenty of it. They would be 
most welcome but preferably on a 
Monday when house guests were 
apt to be few. 

We discussed table manners. 
When it was suggested that polite 
people do not sing at the table, we 
agreed in general, but it was pointed 
out that at group festivities it would 
be all right to sing together between 
courses. So Christmas carols were 
chosen for this purpose. Each child 
made copies of the words and 
fastened them in a booklet with 
decorated cover. 

Place cards were needed. Some 
used ones were shown. Then the 
children played around with the 
idea, submitting samples of original 
Christmas designs. By class vote the 
most appealing ones were chosen and 
a volunteer group were assigned the 
task of making the place cards, and 
of arrangjng them at the breakfast. 


Luther’s Cradle Hymn 

Jesus’ Lamb 

A Little Town in Bethlehem 

First Noel 

Old English Carol 

Joy to the World 

Deck the Halls 

Christmas Records-- 

Christmas Lullaby—18887 

Christmas Carol—21044 

First Noel—35788 

Holy Night—35946 

Nutcracker Suite—22168 

Babes in Toyland—55054 

March of the Toys—9148 

March of the Little Lead Soldiers 
—19730 

O Little Town of Bethlehem— 
35788 


Another committee made _ indi- 
vidual menus. Their experience in 
spacing and printing went through 
a difficult trial and error stage, but 
they were duly proud of their final 
results. 

The decorating committee made 
paper Christmas trees for the center 
pieces on the tables. 

Two children acted on the finance 
committee and collected fifty-two 
cents from each child. The two cents 
extra took care of the guest speaker. 

David, of Dutch descent, invited 
his uncle to come and tell us about 
Christmas in the Netherlands. It was 
his pleasure, also, to introduce him 
at the proper time. 

The reception committee divided 
their several duties. They arranged 
for greetings at the door, placement 
of wraps, entering the dining room 
at the right time and making our 
speaker feel at home. 

Every child was able to bring his 
fifty cents, but had there been one 
who could not, this would have been 
taken care of from an available fund. 

One other preparation was made. 
A suit case was packed by the 
children, containing such articles as 
a little boy would need if he were to 
stay at a hotel all night. This the 
littlest boy took with him, proudly. 

The breakfast was scheduled at 
nine o’clock. Each child arrived in 
happy mood, each committee func- 
tioned and a well balanced warm 
meal was served. Singing helped 
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dispel the awe of new surroundings, 
and David’s uncle proved most 
entertaining. 

During the breakfast the littlest 
boy was paged and informed that 
his room would be ready imme- 
diately after he left the dining room. 
Paging was new to most of the 
children. 

So we all repaired to the lobby 
and watched this little fellow regis- 
ter and then disappear in the 
elevator. Since many had never been 
in an elevator, we went up in groups, 
and enjoyed the thrill. We surveyed 
the equipment of the room where 
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our friend was opening his suit case, 
on its proper rack. 

One child was allowed to call the 
office on the phone and politely ask 
the time. Another, called and asked 
that the bell boy bring up the 
norning paper. Here tipping was 
introduced, though the bell boy 
later insisted on returning the tip. 

A chamber maid showed the girls 
the proper way to make a bed, 
while the boys went on a tour with 
the manager seeing other guest 
rooms and the heating plant. Then 
all were taken through the kitchen 
where they saw the dish washer, the 


Helping Others 


“Christmas Boxes” 


YVONNE ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


I. Motivation 

Would you like to be one of Santa 
Clauses helpers this year? How 
would you like to pack some boxes 
for boys and girls your age? 

II Objectives 

1. To fill or help full a Christmas 
box. 

2. To find out any information he 
wanted to know about making 
Christmas boxes. 

3. To learn how he can help some 
boys and girls have a_ happier 
Christmas. 

4. To work happily with one 
another. 

5. To develop their interests. 
Development 

The first thing that was done 
when the children expressed a desire 
to fill Christmas boxes for some 
children was to send a letter home to 
the parents. This is a copy of the 
letter. 

Dear Parents: 

Would you like to make possible 
a happy Christmas for some chil- 
dren not as fortunate as your own? 

Would you like to fill a box or 
part of one? If you can fill one box, 
we will send one to you. Return the 
filled box to kindergarten. If not 
and you have some of the things 
listed below, you would like to 


contribute, please send them to the 
kindergarten. 

Christmas Boxes 
Stocking or celluloid doll 
small toys, games 
ball, puzzles 
marbles, whistles 
soap, wash cloth 
toothbrush, comb 
Pocket knife, top 
memo pads, pencils 
paints, crayons 
hair ribbon, barrette 


meat cooler and the huge electric 
toaster. 

Finally we assembled with the 
dietitian and asked numerous ques- 
tions about the sources of supply 
and about the employee personal and 
their duties. 

That was a full morning and a 
happy school day. Later when we 
talked of hotels in any land we knew 
something of what they meant to 
the traveler and to the people who 
maintained them and our littlest 
boy knew that there would be a 


place to sleep also in Netherlands, 


toothpaste, powder 
handkerchief, sewing materials 

If you have any suggestions as 
to whom we should give a Christmas 
box, please let us know. The remain- 
ing boxes will be turned over to the 
Salvation Army for distribution. 

Sincerely. 

The children became very enthu- 
siastic over the idea. Many parents 
asked to fill complete boxes. Other 
parents sent things for the boxes. 
We filled and wrapped 31 boxes in 
kindergarten. The parents wrapped 
23 boxes. That made a total of 54 
boxes. 

You might like to read some of 
the notes we received in regard to 
filling Christmas boxes. 

Dear Miss Altman, 
Patricia will bring something to 


I am taking this package to school to help fill a Christmas box. — Edward. 
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I hope you have a happy Christmas. These are some gifts we put in the 
Christmas boxes.—Judd 


help fill a box. I don’t feel that I can 
afford to fill one box alone. 
Thank you. 
Mrs. 


Miss Altman, 

I’ve mislaid the paper about the 
boxes that the children can fill. 
May I have another one so that I can 
have an idea what to put in it? 

Thanking you 
Mrs. 
I shall be glad to fill a box. 
Mrs. 

Yes, we would like to fill a box for 
the Christmas project. Kindly send 
a box with Adele. 

Mrs. 


Miss Altman, 

You can always depend on us to 
help in regard to Christmas for 
other children who are less fortunate 
than ours. Send me a box by the 
children or should we come after it? 

Mrs. 

The project carried over into art 
period. Many children drew pictures 
of this activity. 

In each box a letter was enclosed. 
The boxes were packed for a boy or 
girl. It was labeled that way on the 
outside. This is the contents of the 
letter written by the four year old. 

Dear little (boy or girl depending 
upon contents of box), 

We are helping Santa Claus this 
Christmas. We are giving you many 
Christmas gifts. We hope you like 
them. 

Merry Christmas. 


This is the letter that the older 
group tucked into their boxes. 


Dear (boy or girl), 

Every day we come to kinder- 
garten. We work and play and rest. 
From 1.30 to 3.30 we go to school. 

We are playing Santa Claus to 
you. We decided to give you lots 
of presents. 

We hope you have a happy Christ- 
mas and have nice dreams on 
Christmas night. 

We send our love to you. 

The boxes were not only labeled 
for a boy or girl on the outside, but 
we also wrote for a four, five, or six 
year old. That way you could make 
sure the box would get in the hands 
of the right age group. 

Some of the children wanted to 
tuck their pictures of themselves 
in the boxes so those that brought 
snap shots of themselves to school 
were put in the boxes. 

When the boxes were ready, we 
notified the Salvation Army. They 
were more than happy to get the 
Christmas boxes. Immediately they 
sent the express truck to pick up the 
huge box which now contained 186 
boxes as the whole school had taken 
on the project. Quoting from Mrs. 
Lt. Commissioner J. J. Allan’s letter 
you will read what happened to our 
boxes. 

“I, therefore, have taken the 
liberty of placing these gifts in two 
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Settlement Houses in the very 
poorest part of Chicago where The 
Army cares for children who receive 
very little and whose mothers work 
in factories during the day to support 
the family. I am sure you will 
understand the need exists here 
among the underprivileged children 
of a large city like Chicago.” 

The children readily understood 
the need of the children who 
received the boxes. They really felt 
the spirit of giving the most import- 
ant thing in their life. We tell the 
children in kindergarten that we 
celebrate Christmas because it is 
Baby Jesus’ birthday. The shep- 
herds and wise men give gifts to 
him. We would like to do the same 
things but he is not living on earth 
anymore so the only way we can let 
him know that we want to give him 
a gift is to give one to someone else, 
and he will know it is meant for him. 
I am sure that the kindergarten 
children and all the children in the 
school plus their parents and teach- 
ers had a much happier Christmas 
because they entered into the spirit 
of giving. 

IV Outcomes 

1. More adept in thinking and 
discussing the Christmas boxes. 

2. Increased their vocabulary. 

3. Speak better before a group. 

4, Learned to pack a box. 


5. Gained information on needy 
families. 


6. Realized the joy of giving. 


7. Realized the part they could 
play in making others happy. 


8. Accepted responsibility in see- 
ing that they brought things to 
put in the Christmas boxes. 

9. Now had a greater interest in 
other children besides those that 
just lived in their community. 

10. Very proud that they com- 
pleted their job and were able to 
send the boxes on the way to needy 
children. 


VII Bibliography 

1. Salvation Army 

2. Your favorite stories, poems, 
songs on the things put into the 
Christmas boxes. 
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Curistmas is coming! The 
Toy Shop is housed in the room next 
to the Elementary Art Room. Who 
works in the Toy Shop? Primary 
children, older children, and their 
mothers and teachers. They work 
there after school and at noon. 
Sometimes they are there before 
school. In art period they often 
work part of the period in the Toy 
Shop and part in the art room. Since 
these rooms adjoin it is easy to go 
back and forth. 

In illustration 1 you see some 
girls and a mother. One girl is 
checking on the number of dolls 
ready to be given to the University 
Settlement. They are ready because 
the Kindergarten children washed 
their faces. The First Grade washed 
and ironed the soiled doll clothes 
that were turned in. Second graders 
put Rit in the water to color some 
faded clothes and bought new hair 
ribbons for some dolls. One girl is 
painting the faded eyes on an old 
doll. She will repaint the cheeks a 
rosy color. She is using oil paints so 
that the paint won’t wash off. As 
she paints she is thinking of the 
happiness that the doll will bring 
to some little girl. The mother is 
fondly touching the dolls. She can 
hardly believe that the dirty old 
faded dolls could have been made to 
look so beautiful. 

In illustration 2 you see a boy and 
a girl cutting many little green 
Christmas trees and putting them 
in a box. These will be pasted on 
small pieces of white paper to make 
cards to go in each package. Hun- 
dreds of them are needed. One girl 
is wrapping a book. She has on her 
desk a box full of little red and green 
stickers which were cut by some 
Third graders. These she will paste 
on the package and arrange them as 
she wishes. 

These children in the pictures are 
serious. They are doing things for 
others. 

The values of an all school project 
are many. 
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Primary Children Like to Help in an All 
School Project 


JESSIE TODD, LABORATORY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


» 


The older children and mother’s help. 


1. The smaller children become 
acquainted with the older ones. 
They enjoy this. 

2. The smaller children watch 
dependable older children do worth 
while things. They admire them 
and hope that some day they may 
be capable of doing things well. 

3. Those who turned in soiled 
doll clothes realize that another 
time it would be better to wash 
and iron them at home and turn 
them in clean. They saw children 
do the washing and ironing at 
school. 


4. Some dolls were turned in too 
shabby to be fixed. Children realized 
that it is not a sacrifice to give up a 
doll that is worn out. The spirit of 
Christmas is to give a beautiful doll 
you love yourself. Another child will 
love her, too. 

5. They realize that some toys 
and some dolls can be fixed with a 
little work and made like new for 
some child who otherwise would not 
have a Merry Christmas. 

6. They learn that, even though 
each may do some little task, when 
these tasks are added the whole 
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school has done a big job for the 
community. 


7. When the children dress the 
dolls, trying first one dress on the 
doll, then another, they learn to 
experiment with colored clothes on 
dolls with hair of different colors. 
They learn still more by experi- 
menting with hair ribbons of many 
colors to match a dress or contrast 
with a dress. 


8. When making the little cards 
to tie to the packages the teacher 
has an opportunity to show them 
that the bright green trees look 
better on pure white than they do 
on red background. (Children need 
to be taught to use red and green in 
an artistic manner.) 

9. They can experiment with de- 
sign as they arrange many or few 
stickers on the packages they wrap. 

10. As they wrap packages they 
learn to wash their hands carefully 
first so that the package will be 
neat. The decoration might be ever 
so beautiful but if the package is 
soiled the result is not worth giving 
away. 

11. They learn to print very 
simple words on the name tags. 

12. They learn to print these 
words in colors that contrast with 


the paper on which they are printed. 


Primary Children Help in an all School Project that serves the Community. 


The Joy of Giving 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Ar CHRISTMAS time espe- 
cially, we teachers note that children 
are far-more attuned to the spirit of 
getting than they are giving. Un- 
fortunately, this trait, is not only 
noticeable at this_season, but con- 
tinues to some extent throughout the 
year. Perhaps the American people 
as a whole have lost the great art of 
unselfish giving and therefore, it is 
now beginning to show in the youth 
of our country. At any rate, proper 


training along the giving lines, 
should be developed in the schools 
as well as the home — and it is the 
former. with which we are concerned 
here. 

At the beginning of the year we 
start the sharing idea among the 
pupils. If some child has mislaid a 
pencil, for example, we encourage 
the others to offer an extra one. Not 
only in the small things in the class- 
room, but out on the playground, 


equipment can be equally shared. 
Even at noon, we found that children 
have further opportunity to share. 
A small first grader was crying 
bitterly because he had lost his lunch 
box on the way to school. That child 
with a word from the teacher in 
charge, was offered sufficient food to 
satisfy a grown person — all donated 
willingly. 

These incidents show that with 
guidance, children will give and 
enjoy the process, but must have 
hints as to when and how to give. 

At Thanksgiving and Christmas 
time we stressed the giving angle 
by preparing baskets for needy and 
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ill people. Other times we made 
scrap books for children in hospitals. 
We sent cards to sick pupils from 
our classroom. 

The war helped to teach the 
pupils to give — of time, money and 
strength. The drives, the American 
Junior Red Cross work, and many 
other activities must have left 
indelible stamps on the minds of the 
growing children. 


Tuere are two methods of 
making the window. 

I. Pin this pattern over a sheet 
of black construction paper the 
same size. Be sure that the pattern 
is pinned firmly so that it will not 
slip. Now use a sharp scissors and 
cut out all of the white portions. 
Remove the pattern, then spread 
paste evenly over the surface of the 
black skeleton paper. Lay a sheet 
of white tissue paper on the black. 
Press and allow to stand until it is 
thoroughly dry. 

II. Color the back of a piece of 
heavy paper with a light colored 
crayon. Pin it to a piece of black 
construction paper. Then lay the 
pattern that is shown here over the 
two sheets of paper. Use a sharp 
pencil and trace over all the white 
parts, mark an X across each white 
part that is to be cut out. Remove 
the pattern and crayoned sheet. 
Cut out all parts marked X and 
paste the black skeleton sheet on a 
sheet of white tissue. Allow to dry 
and then paint as follows: 

Use water colors and paint: 1 red, 
2 green, 3 orange, 4 yellow, 5 lav- 
ender and 6 blue. 

Hang the transparent church win- 
dow in a window of your home. 
You will enjoy the colors as the 
light shines through the tissue. 


The pattern and coloring instruc- 
tions on opposite page. 


A Church Window for 
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Therefore, we are not too alarmed 
about the future if we receive aid 
from parents, teachers and friends. 

The Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls and similar organizations 
accentuate the idea of giving service, 
which is supposed to equal if not 
supplant monetary gifts. 

It must be mentioned here, that 
when a child finds himself on the 
receiving end, he must learn to Give 


NORA McCARTHY 


Christmas 


Thanks. Another art which is be- 
coming alarmingly obsolete. 
Receiving the situation, we might 
say that the selfish attitude of 
children can be overcome with 


co-operation and _ understanding 


from all who are in contact with 
them. As long as leadership is sin- 
cere and whole hearted we must not 
become discouraged with a condi- 
tion that can be rectified. 


An attractive six color Christmas window. 
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Design Is Simple 


IRENE HAZEL 


Art Director Public Schools, Caruthersville, Mo. 


To SHOW that design is not difficult this is a 
usable idea. 

Beginning with a square of paper folded 3 times, cut a 
motif to use for a repeat design. It’s fun to see what the 
scissors turn out — so cut any number before deciding 
which to use. Use a size square that will repeat several 
times in the space given. A 4-inch square was used for 
the motifs illustrated. We discarded the dinky pat- 
terns and tried for nice flowing line and simple curves. 

The coloring was developed with the wax crayon, 
using the side of the crayon to get a broad shaded 
line. The colors were limited to two. 

Interest was created and imagination aroused when 
the children saw how easy it was to get a pleasing design 
motif, simply by free-hand cutting. 

As a result some very attractive designs were created 
by even the least talented children in the class. 
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What About Workbooks? 


Tue INCREASE in the use of 
workbooks in almost every grade 
and subject presents certain prob- 
lems which cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. Even in many primary 
classes today one finds the children 
spending the greater part of their 
school time using workbooks in 
arithmetic, English, Science, health, 
reading, spelling and social studies. 
As one young teacher said recently, 
“How can anyone teach without 
workbooks?” 

Do workbooks have a place at all 
among our educational practices? 
Many teachers say they do not, 
believing that necessary skills and 
drills can best be provided by mate- 
rial planned by the teacher to fill a 
specific need for her group and that 
the children’s free time can be better 
used for library reading or creative 
activities. 

Others feel that some workbooks 
are well planned and that they do 
provide a wealth of drill material 
which would be too time consuming 
for the busy classroom teacher to 
prepare. They reason that the 
brighter pupils can often go ahead 
in certain subjects and that the 
workbooks are an excellent self 
teaching device for them. They 
argue that by wise selection the 
teacher may find the type of exer- 
cises her class needs and that the 
workbooks themselves furnish good 
practice in silent reading. 

How can we get the best returns 
from workbooks if we do decide they 
will be helpful or if the administra- 
tion orders their use? 

First, the workbooks should be 
chosen as carefully as our textbooks 
are. A surprising amount of money is 
spent by some schools each year for 
these workbooks which can only be 
used once. It is challenging to see 
how much the workbooks ordered 
for your own class will cost and to 
question whether that is actually the 
best use of the money involved. If 
the workbooks to be used have been 
chosen by the ‘administration either 
to accompany the basic text or for 
other reasons the only problem is 
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that of using them wisely. If how- 
ever, the teacher is to choose the 
workbooks herself her first problem 
is to secure the best material obtain- 
able. 

Look at the science workbook with 
its stories and pictures to color. Are 
the plants and animals which are 
described to be found in your own 
community? Can you and the chil- 
dren plan richer activities using real 
specimens found on field trips in 
your immediate environment? Can 
you get better results through a 
nature club, museum table or other 
device? Workbooks often 
restraining because the teacher feels 
that they should be completed and 
thus overlooks many possibilities 
of rich first hand experiences in 
science. 

Look at the workbook in health. 
Does it provide the best means of 
making healthful procedures a vital 
part of the children’s daily lives? 
Could you do a better job of health 
teaching by utilizing the health 
problems your pupils face such as 
wise choice of foods in the school 
cafeteria, cutting down on winter 
colds, the importance of clean hands, 
making the schoolroom a healthful 
place in which to live and so on? 

One social studies workbook which 
is widely used has several inaccurate 
maps. If all the written work called 
for by that workbook were to be 
done the entire English program 
would consist largely of doing these 
workbook requirements. The teacher 
must decide whether the book has 
enough to recommend it to offset 
these drawbacks and whether the 
book will be a good buy if many 
pages must be skipped. 

Many workbooks call for long 
paragraphs to be written on small 
lined paper and in very small spaces. 
Where workbooks do not provide 
sufficient space to allow for margins, 
legible writing, indentation and all 
the qualities you would expect if 
the written work were done else- 
where, it is better to have the work 
done on paper of adequate size. 

Generally speaking, pages of com- 


position, play writing, letter writing, 
poetry composing and so on may be 
advantageously skipped as all of 
this type of writing can be done ina 
more spontaneous way. 

I remember substituting in a 
Fifth grade where the teacher had 
assigned a page in the English work- 
book which asked the children to 
write a letter to the Department of 
Agriculture requesting a_ bulletin 
on conservation. One boy came to 
me for help in réading the page but 
even after the help was given he did 
not know what was meant by agri- 
culture or conservation. Surely any 
teacher could have given her pupils 
practice in the writing of business 
letters in a more meaningful way. 

In my opinion the workbooks are 
scarcely adapted to any creative 
work. Instead of having the children 
make up a play about safety or 
write a winter poem because the 
workbook requires it the classroom 
teacher can utilize the children’s 
own interests and needs to far better 
advantage and at the same time 
insure a higher quality of creative 
effort. Writing winter poems when 
every tree outside the schoolroom 
windows sparkles with ice is cer- 
tainly more meaningful than doing 
the same thing some spring day 
when the workbook page requiring 
that activity is reached. Of course, 
the teacher who knows her work- 
books thoroughly may introduce 
such pages at the most appropriate 
times. 

Individual workbooks for either 
very advanced or very retarded 
pupils may be needed in some cases. 
These require separate making but 
are sometimes the best answer to a 
problem. If the teacher makes an 
effort to tie up the material in these 
workbooks with the needs of the 
class as a whole she will find that 


many workbooks, regardless of their 
subject, do have information which 
will be pertinent to the class work 
in social studies or other fields. 

If the teacher will constantly keep 
on the watch and make comments 
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such as, “Whose workbook has 
information about inventions?” 

“People who are using the orange 
workbooks will find several stories 


on our topic and will be able to: 


share them with us.” “‘Mary’s arith- 
metic workbook has a whole section 
on the history of numbers which 
she can report on to us tomorrow.” 
There will be a reuse of material to 
fill a real need. If the whole class has 
the same workbook they may all 
turn to the page that will help them 
at a given time in some other con- 
nection. For example, one class 
using a nature study workbook had 
colored a picture of a flamingo and 
read a story about it. Later when 
they were studying about Florida 
the teacher had them turn back to 
that page which proved to be helpful 
in their current problem. 

Thus the general content of the 
workbooks and its possibilities for 
use should be kept in mind when 
workbooks are being selected. 

When the workbooks are finally 
decided upon the chief bugbear is 
checking them. Most teachers agree 
that they should be checked but 
the task becomes almost hopeless 
especially if each child has several 
workbooks. When children get the 
idea the teacher is not going to check 
their work the books become breed- 
ing places for poor English, spelling 
and writing. When we say that the 
checking is too time consuming we 
should remember that the work- 
books were chosen in the first place 
to save the teacher’s time of prepara- 
tion and that if workbooks are not 
to be checked carefully they are 
merely providing busy work and 
are doing more harm than good. 

Recently I looked through a 
boy’s English workbook which he 
had taken home at the end of the 
year. Except for the first few lessons 
the book had not been checked. The 
boy said that sometimes they dis- 
cussed the answers in class and some- 
times they did not. As an example of 
the danger of this procedure I shall 
describe what I saw on one page 
selected at random. The _ lesson 
clearly showed how to form the 
plurals of words ending in y. The 
child had then written plurals for 
the words given as a test. Not one 
on the page was correct. Although 
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“‘monkey--monkeys” was given as a 
sample for study he had written 
“donkeies” for the plural of “don- 
key” and all his mistakes showed 
that he had obviously not even read 
the explanatory section. If the 
teacher desires to use the workbook 
as a teaching device she should have 
the children understand that regard- 
less of the subject of the workbook 
the page is a test of their silent 
reading ability. A mark in silent 
reading may be given on such work 
if desired. 

At times it is practical to have the 
children do their own checking as 
the answers are given in class. 
Disputed answers may be looked up 
as a class exercise. The teacher 
should double check any page that 
contains words written by the pupils 
(not merely underlined, numbered, 
checked or marked T or F) so be 
sure that careful writing and correct 
spelling are not being forgotten. 
Since the mere handling of many 
workbooks is laborious the marking 
may be facilitated by having the 
pupils open their books to the 
desired page and leave them in a 
pile. Although some books have 
perforated sheets which may be 
torn out as they are completed I 
prefer to keep the books intact so 
that progress may be noted. (If this 
is done it is well to supervise all the 
work carefully for the first few 
weeks for the children will hate to 
use the workbooks if the first pages 
are poorly done and still must be 
kept in the books.) 

Pages which need correcting may 
be listed on the back cover and 
crossed out by the teacher after she 
has approved the corrections and 
marked a large C on the page. 

Individual conferences may be 
needed to discuss some of the errors 
that have been made. 

When one type of error is com- 
mon it may be the point of depar- 
ture for a specific lesson for one 
group or for the entire class. 

If workbooks are to be used to 
provide an opportunity for children 
to proceed at different rates they 
will all be on different pages at a 
given time. This makes checking a 
harder problem but it can be handled 
if organized properly. An answer 
book for each workbook is a must 


because no teacher can remember 
the answers as she can often do when 
all children are doing the same page 
at the same time. 

If the workbook is used to pro- 
vide extra drill on work that has 
been covered the teacher may keep 
a notice on the board. “Go as far 
as you can in your workbook but 
do not go past p. 42”. The next 
week the page number might be 
changed to “46” or *48”, In this 
way the children will not meet new 
work until the teacher has presented 
it in class. 

If the children are to proceed 
individually at their own rate with- 
out waiting for teacher instruction 
they should first go through the 
workbooks with the teacher and 
mark “Omit” on pages which she 
does not wish them to do. Some 
pages may have no bearing on their 
work, some may be _ inaccurate, 
others may present something by a 
poor method and still others may 
have no value to a particular class. 
A class in which every child uses 
“is” and “are” correctly would 
derive no benefit from filling in 
pages of blanks with those words. 

In all cases it is well not to have 
any child do more than five pages 
without having them checked by the 
teacher; children who hurry through 
the workbook usually are extremely 
careless and time will be saved by 
checking frequently instead of hav- 
ing to make many corrections at 
the end. Often one type of work 
occurs again and again, if done in- 
correctly at first and not checked 
it will be done incorrectly through- 
out the book. This can be prevented 
by frequent checking. 

Individual assignments based on 
special needs are also possible to 
manage. Tommy needs drill in 
adding of large numbers. He’ must 
do pp. 13-20. Sally will do p. 21-24 
to help her with problem solving. 
The whole section on measuring will 
help George. Used this way the 
books serve a real purpose. The 
teacher will have to keep a record 
of individual needs. Bookmarks re- 
cording the assignment kept in the 
workbooks at the first page done will 
enable the teacher to check more 
quickly. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Betty Plays Her Part 


A Christmas Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


PROLOGUE 

Characters: Betty 
Miss Lewis, church school superintendent. 

Scene: At rehearsal for Christmas Play. 

(As the scene opens, Betty as ““Mary” is bending over 
the crib of the Little Lord Jesus as she sings.) 

Betty: (sings) “‘Away in a manger, no crib for his bed, 
The Little Lord Jesus lay down his sweet head. 

The stars in the heavens looked down where he lay 

The little Lord Jesus asleep in the hay.” 

Miss Lewis: You sang that very well, Betty. If you 
can do it as well at the school Christmas Tree on 
Christmas Eve, you will make a nice “Mary” the 
Mother of Jesus and we'll be proud of you. Now 
remember, Betty, the important rehearsal will be 
to-morrow night right after school. Until then, goodbye, 
my dear. Be sure to be on time. 

End of Prologue 


Act 1 

Characters: Betty Doris, her chum Jack 
A group of fifth grade pupils 
Miss Johnson, their teacher 

Scene: In the school room. 

(As the scene opens just before a school session, 
Betty and her friends are talking.) 

Beily: . . . and rehearsal is to-night right after school. 
The boys have to go too, don’t they, Jack? . 

Jack: Yes, I'm to be one of the Wise Men along with 
Bill and Dick. Dick is to carry gold to- to- 

Betty: To the new baby Jesus and to - to me - I’m to 
stay right on the stage the whole time, you know. 
Isn’t it exciting! I can hardly wait. 

Doris: (jealously) You'll have to get to-day’s arith- 
metic done and corrected, young lady or you'll be late 
for rehearsal and — then — then someone else will have 
to take your place. 

Betty: Someone else? You don’t mean Miss Lewis 
would choose anyone else for Mary, do you? Why she 
just couldn’t! 

Jack: (laughing) She certainly would choose someone 
else. You know how particular Miss Lewis is about 
being on time. Anyway, Betty, you’d better be there! 
I’m telling you! 


(Just then the bell rings and the class settles down to 
work. After a short pause Miss Johnson speaks to the 
class.) 

Miss Johnson: The following children will stay to- 
night and learn once and for all how to do simple frac- 
tions. I can stay indefinitely myself and you children 
had better plan to do likewise. Martha Goodrich, Helen 
Wilson, Roger Sunbury, Paul Daley, Betty Wilton. 

Betty: But, Miss Johnson, I can’t — I — 

Miss Johnson: I know you can’t do them, but I'll be 
glad to help you after class. 

(The dismissal bell rings and the rest of the class 
files out.) 


Betty: (as if to herself) What am I going to do! I'll 
never get these examples right and I’ll be too late for the 
rehearsal. (She looks suddenly at Doris’ desk across the 
aisle) It’s a wonder she wouldn’t pick up that paper 
under her desk before she left — Ah — ha — it’s to- 
day’s arithmetic paper. If I could just copy those 
last five examples, I could put the paper back and then 
—yes — I could get to the church in time to be ‘‘Mary!” 

(Betty sets to work quickly.) 

Miss Johnson: Are you through your work so soon? 
I can’t understand it! You children take all day, never 
finish your work — but after school you manage some- 
how to get through pretty quickly. 


Betty: Yes, Miss Johnson, I’m through (as if to herself 
again) If I’m dishonest about this I couldn’t play the 
part of ‘““Mary.” I’m ‘“‘Mary”’ the Mother of Jesus and 
she never would do a thing like this. 

Miss Johnson: Betty Wilton, what is the matter with 
you? You’ve been standing there holding that paper the 
longest time! Why don’t you give it to me and what is 
all this mumbling that’s been going on? 


Betty: Because — because — (Betty bursts into loud 
weeping) I knew I had to get to that rehearsal and the 
only way to get the arithmetic done was to — to — 
cheat — but now I’m sure it’s the wrong way, ’cause it 
hurts so! 


Miss Johnson: If you had only explained to me — I — 
but, come now, what are you wasting your time here 
for? Everybody is dismissed. Arithmetic can wait. 
Come on, Betty, I'll go with you. 
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(Together, they rush off stage followed by the rest of 

the astonished pupils.) 
EPILOGUE 

Characters: Miss Lewis Doris 
A few children 

Scene: Same as in Prologue. 

(As the scene opens, Miss Johnson and Betty are 
standing at one side. Doris is singing “Away in a 
manger.” As she finishes . . .) 


Betty 
Miss Johnson 


The 
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Miss Lewis: 'm sorry, Doris, but you just don’t seem 
to get the feeling in it that Betty did. I Wish — Oh — 
(spying Betty) There you are, my dear. I’m so glad 
you’ve come at last. We need you, Betty, for, remem- 
ber, you are our real “Mary.” 

Miss Johnson: And a better ““Mary” you never could 
find. Betty plays her part so well, I know! 

(Betty sings once more “away in a manger” as play 
ends.) 


First Christmas 


A Play 
HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


CHARACTERS 
Reader 
Carolers 
Mary, Mother of Jesus 
Joseph, husband of Mary 
First Speaker 
Second Speaker 
Third Speaker 
The Star 
Christmas Candles 
The Christmas Spirit 


Scene: The Carolers in white robes can stand in a 
semi-circle at the back of the stage. Mary, robed in 
white, can be sitting beside a crude manger and 
Joseph can be standing beside Mary. This group 
could be at the left, toward the front of the stage. 

Time: Christmas 

(As the curtain opens, the Carolers can begin singing 
the song, “O, Little Town of Bethlehem.” After the 
song, the Reader who can be standing at the right side 
of stage toward the front can begin her or his reading.) 

Reader: Luke 2:7 And she brought forth her first- 
born son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn. 

Carolers: Singing “‘Away in a Manger” 

Reader: Luke 2: 8-14 And there were in the same 
country. .. Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. (Reading from the Bible.) 

Carolers: Singing ‘It Came upon a Midnight Clear” 

Reader: Luke 2: 15-19 And it came to pass... and 
pondered them in her heart. 

Carolers: Singing ‘““O Come, All Ye Faithful” 

Following the song, the first, second, and third 
Speakers enter and stand beside the Reader. 

Reader: We have many symbols of Christmas which 
have come down to us from that first Christmas so 
long ago. 


(The Star enters from the right. The child may be 
dressed in yellow and may hold a large star in her 
hand.) 

The Star: 1 am the star which led the Wise Men to 
Bethlehem where the baby Jesus lay asleep in a 
manger. 

First Speaker: No Christmas is complete without a 
star at the top, for the star is a true symbol of Christ- 
mas. Its beauty shines out for all the world to see. 

Reader: Candles are also true symbols of Christmas. 
They stand for light, the light which was brought into 
a dark world through Christianity and education. 

(Any number of children, dressed in white and with 
caps representing the flames of the candles, may be 
used.) (The candles enter from the right and stand 
beside the Star.) 

Candles (in unison): We are Christmas candles, shin- 

ing bright, 
We will lead you with our light. 

Second Speaker: Without these candles and their 
glow, the world would be in darkness. 

Reader: The true spirit of Christmas giving brings 
warmth to our hearts. 


(The Christmas might be portrayed by a taller child. 
This character could be dressed in white with a wreath 
of holly or evergreen on her head.) 


Christmas Spirit (enters from the right): I am the 
Christmas spirit. I bring true happiness to all who 
give to others. 


Third Speaker: The spirit of giving not only brings 
happiness to those who receive the gifts, but it also 
brings a real glow to the heart of the giver. Let us do 
our part in sharing what we have, however small, with 
those who are less fortunate. 

Carolers: Singing “Silent Night” 

(Slow curtain while the Carolers are singing the last 
stanza.) 

End 
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Group Story Telling in the Third Grade 


Reader: We are going to tell you about Christmas in 
Holland. There Santa Claus does not come the night 
before December 25 as he does here. In Holland he 
comes December 5 and is called St. Nicholas. He gives 
toys, treasures, and candies to the children. If they 
have been bad during the past year he is quite sure to 
tell them so. Sometimes he carries a birch-rod under 
his arm, and advises the parents to give them scoldings 
in place of confections, and floggings instead of toys. 

Hilda van Gleck: I am Hilda van Gleck. This is St. 
Nicholas Eve. All my little brothers and sisters are very 
excited. They can hardly wait for St. Nicholas to come. 

Hendrick: I am Hendrick and I hope St. Nicholas 
will bring me a bow and arrow set. 

Hilda: More than anything else I'd like a necklace 
and some books. 

Diedrich: I am Diedrich. I want a drum and a toy 
train. 

Mayken: 1 am Mayken. I hope I get a big bag of 
candy and a curly-haired, blue-eyed doll. 

Broom: They call me Broom. A ball and bat for me! 
And a new red jacket. 

Lucretia: I am Lucretia. I hope the baby gets a 
woolly brown teddy bear and a great big ball. 

Voost: I am Voost. Some tin soldiers for me and some 
skates! 

Reader: Everyone in the family is having lots of fun. 
Father, Mother, Grandmother, and Grandfather look 
on approvingly. 

Grandfather: (spreading his large red handkerchief 
over his face) Think I'll snatch a bit of sleep now! 

Mother: Let’s try to have our fun a bit more quietly so 
that Gradnfather can rest. 

Reader: For a little while it is fairly quiet. The flames 
dance and caper in the polished grate. A pair of prim 
candles, that have been staring at the astral lamp, begin 
to wink at other candles far away in the mirrors. But 
the spirit of fun is in the room and before long it be- 
comes a bit noisy again. 

Grandfather: (jerking the red kerchief from his face) 
What decent old gentleman could sleep in such a 
racket? 

Mynheer van Gleck: Children, children — I’m aston- 
ished! Even the baby is becoming hysterical. 

Mevrouw: If you wish to see the good St. Nicholas, I 
suggest you sing the same loving invitation that 
brought him last year. (Sits down at the piano and plays 
a bit of the song). 

Mynheer van Gleck: (putting the baby on the floor) 
With his lace and embroideries, his crown of blue ribbon 
and whalebone he looks like the King of Babies. 
Hilda: Let’s form a ring around him for the song! 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


The Festival of St. Nicholas 
(Adapted from HANS BRINKER AND THE SILVER SKATES by Mary Mapes Dodge) 


All: (holding hands and moving around in a circle 
sing) 


“Welcome, friend! Saint Nicholas, welcome] 
Bring no rod for us tonight! 

While our voices bid thee welcome, 

Every heart with joy is light. 


Tell us every fault and failing; 
We will bear thy keenest railing 
So we sing, so we sing; 
Thou shalt tell us everything! 


Welcome, friend! Saint Nicholas, welcome! 
Welcome to this merry band! 

Happy children greet thee, welcomel 
Thou art gladdening all the land, 


Fill each empty hand and basket; 
*Tis thy little ones who ask it. 
So we sing, so we sing: 
Thou wilt bring us everything.” 


Reader: Now a loud knocking is heard. The circle is 
broken in an instant. Some of the little ones, delighted 
yet a bit fearful, press against the mother’s knees. 
Grandfather bends forward with his chin upon his 
hand; grandmother lifts her spectacles. Mynheer van 
Gleck, seated by the fireplace, slowly draws his meer- 
schaum from his mouth; Hilda and the other children 
settle themselves beside him in an expectant group. 
The knocking is heard again. 

Mevrouw: (softly) Come in. 

Reader; The door slowly opens; and St. Nicholas, in 
full array, stands before them. You can hear a pin 
drop. Soon he speaks. What a mysterious majesty in his 
voice, what kindliness in his tones! 

St. Nicholas! Karel van Gleck, I am pleased to greet 
thee; and thy honoured rrouw, Katherine, and thy son, 
and his good rrouw, Annie. 

Children, I greet ye all — Hendrick, Hilda, Broom, 
Lucretia, Diedrich, Mayken, Voost, and Katrina. Good 
children ye have been, in the main, since I last accosted 
ye. Diedrich was rude at the Haarlem fair last fall; 
but he has tried to atone for it since. Mayken has 
failed, of late, in her lessons; and too many sweets and 
trifles have gone to her lips, and too few strivers to her 
charity box. Diedrich, I trust, will be a polite, manly 
boy for the future; and Mayken will endeavor to shine 
as a student. Let her remember, too, that economy and 
thrift are needed in the foundation of a worthy and 
generous life. Little Katy has been cruel to the cat 
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more than once. Saint Nicholas can hear the cat cry 
when its tail is pulled. I will forgive her, if she will 
remember from this hour that the smallest dumb 
creatures have feeling, and must not be abused. 

Kaly; (beginning to cry) I won’t do it again, St. 
Nicholas! 

St. Nicholas: Master Broom, I warn thee that boys 
who are in the habit of putting snuff upon the foot- 
stove of the school-mistress may one day be discovered, 
and receive a flogging — But, thou art such an excellent 
scholar, I shall make thee no further reproof. 

Thou, Hendrick, didst distinguish thyself in the 
archery match last spring, and hit the doel, though the 
bird was swung before it to unsteady thine eye, I give 
thee credit for excelling in manly sport and exercise; 
though I must not unduly countenance thy boat- 
racing, since it leaves thee too little time for thy proper 
studies, 

Lucretia and Hilda shall have a blessed sleep tonight. 
The consciousness of kindness to the poor, devotion in 
their souls, and cheerful hearty obedience to household 
rule will render them happy. 

With one and all avow myself well content. Goodness, 
industry, benevolence, and thrift have prevailed in your 
midst. Therefore, my blessing upon you; and may the 
New Year find all treading the paths of obedience, 
wisdom, and love! Tomorrow you shall find more sub- 
stantial proofs that I have been in your home. Farewell! 

Reader: With these words comes a great shower of 
sugar plums upon a linen sheet spread out in front of 
the doors. A general scramble follows. The children 
fairly tumble over each other in their eagerness to fill 
their baskets. Mevrouw holds the baby down upon the 
sheet until the chubby little fists are filled. Then the 
bravest of the youngsters springs up and throws open 
the closed doors. In vain thy search. St. Nicholas is 
nowhere to be seen. 


Soon they all run to another room where stands a 
table, covered with the whitest of linen damask. Each 
child in a flutter of pleasure, lays a shoe upon it, and 
each shoe holds a little hay for the good saint’s horse. 
The door is then carefully locked, and the key hidden in 
the mother’s bedroom. Next follows good-night kisses 
and at last, it is quiet in the van Gleck home. 


Christmas Morning 


Hilda: Is everyone here? We cannot unlock the door 
until all are up and dressed. 


Diedrich: ve counted. Everyone is here. 


Mayken: Oh, father, I can hardly wait until the door 
is unlocked and we see what is in our shoes! 

Mynheer van Gleck: I'm turning the key in the lock 
now. You will not have long to wait. 

All the children: Oh, oh, oh! Look! Look! Oh, see what 
I got! 

Reader: Every shoe is filled to overflowing; and beside 
each stands a many-colored pile. The table is heavy with 
its load of presents — candles, toys, trinkets. books, and 


ether articles. Everyone has gifts, from Grandfather 
down to the baby. 
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Katy: Oh, thank you, good St. Nicholas! I'll never 
pull the cat’s tail again. 

Hendrick: (capering about the room holding bow 
and arrows up high) Look everybody! I got just what I 
wanted. 

Hilda: (going up to her parents and holding up her 
beaming face for a kiss) This necklace is beautiful, and 
I am delighted with the books. I shall read all day long. 

Mynheer: Ay, sweetheart. You cannot do better. 

Reader: Good Saint Nicholas. We hope all young 
Hollanders were as happy as the van Gleck family that 
St. Nicholas Day! 


THE CRATCHITS’ CHRISTMAS DINNER 
(Adapted from the story by Charles Dickens) 


First Reader: We will tell you the story of Christmas 
Day in the Cratchit home. Bob Cratchit, the father, 
has taken his little crippled son, Tiny Tim, to church. 
Mrs. Cratchit and her other children are busy preparing 
the Christmas dinner. 

Belinda Cratchit: I am Belinda, the second of the 
Cratchit daughters. My older sister, Martha, is married. 

Oh, mother, how lovely your gown looks with the 
new ribbon on it! 

Mrs. Cratchit: Thank you, daughter! It is a twice- 
turned gown, but I do like it. Belinda, do you want to 
help me put the tablecloth on now. 

Peter Cratchit: I am Peter. Father Jet me wear his 
big shirt collar in honor of Christmas Day. I’m so 
dressed up I hope I get to go to the park this afternoon. 

Mother, I'll see if the potatoes are done. (plunges 
fork into a saucepan of potatoes) Not done yet. [ll 
hurry the fire up. There now, those slow potatoes are 
bubbling up and knocking loudly at the saucepan-lid 
to be let out. 

Two small Cratchits (boy and girl): Mother, Belinda, 
Peter! Outside the baker’s we smelled the goose, and 
we knew it was our own (dancing around the table) 
Yum, yum — goose with sage — and — onion! Yum, 
yum, yum! 

Mrs. Cratchit: What has ever got your precious father 
then? And your brother, Tiny Tim! And Martha warn’t 
as late last Christmas Day by half an hour! 

Belinda: Here’s Martha, Mother! 

Two Young Cratchits: Here’s Martha, 
Hurrah! There’s such a goose, Martha! 

Mrs. Cratchit: (kissing Martha a dozen times and 
taking off her shawl and bonnet for her) Why, bless 
your heart alive, my dear, how late you are! 

Martha: We'd a deal of work to finish up last night 
and had to clear away this morning, Mother! 

Mrs. Cratchit: Well! Never mind, so long as you are 
come. Sit ye down before the fire, my dear, and have a 
warm, Lord bless ye! 

Two Young Cratchits: (who were everywhere at once) 
No, no! There’s Father coming. Hide, Martha, hide! 

Bob Cratchit: (coming in with Tiny Tim upon his 
shoulder. The little boy carries a small crutch and has 
his limbs supported by an iron frame). Why, where’s 
our Martha? 

Mrs. Cratchit: Not coming. 


Mother! 
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Bob Cratchit: Not coming! Not coming upon Christ- 
mas Day! 


Martha: (coming from behind the closet door runs 


into his arms) Oh, hello, Father! It’s so good to be 


home again. 

Two Young Cratchits: Come with us, Tim, to the 
wash-house and hear the pudding singing in the 
copper. (They carry Tiny Tim from the room). 

Mrs. Cratchit: And how did little Tim behave? 

Bob: As good as gold, and better. Somehow he gets 
thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, and thinks the 
strangest things you ever heard. He told me, coming 
home, that he hoped the people saw him in the church, 
because he was a cripple, and it might be pleasant to 
them to remember upon Christmas Day, who made 
lame beggars walk and blind men see. (Bob’s voice 
trembles). 

Martha: Little Tim is growing strong and hearty, 
though. He looks so much better than the last time that 
I saw him. Here he comes now. I hear his crutch upon 
the floor. 

Bob: (turning up his cuffs) I'll mix the hot drink 
(compounds a hot mixture in a jug with gin and lemons, 
stirs it round and round; then puts it on the hob to 
simmer) There, that’s ready! 

Peter and the two young Cratchits: We will fetch the 
goose (return with it). 

Mrs. Cratchit: While I make the gravy will you 
sweeten up the apple sauce, Belinda — and Peter, 
you always like to mash the potatoes. 

The two Young Cratchits: We'll set chairs for every- 
body, (this done they climb on their chairs and cram 
spoons in their mouths, lest they shriek for goose 
before their turn comes to be helped) 

Martha: Now the hot plates are on! 


First Reader: At last the food is on the table, and 
grace is said. It is followed by a breathless pause, as 
Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly all along the carving- 
knife, prepares to plunge it in the breast; when she 
does, and when the long-expected gush of stuffing 
issues forth, one murmur of delight arises all round the 
board, and even Tiny Tim, excited by the two young 
Cratchits, beats on the table with the handle of his 
knife and cries, “Hurray!” 

Second Reader; There never was such a goose. Its 
tenderness and flavor, size and cheapness are the themes 
of admiration, Eked out by the apple-sauce and 
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mashed potatoes, it is sufficient dinner for the whole 
family; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit says with great 
delight (surveying one small atom of a bone upon the 
plate) they haven't eaten it all at last! Yet everyone 
had had enough, and the youngest Cratchits in particu- 
lar, are steeped in sage and onion to the eyebrows! 
But now the plates are changed by Belinda. Mrs. 
Cratchit leaves the room alone — too nervous to bear 
witnesses to take the pudding up and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it 
should break in turning out! Suppose somebody 
should have climbed over the wall of the back-yard, and 
stolen it, while they were merry with the goose. All 
sorts of horrors are supposed. 

First Reader: Halloa! A great deal of steam! The 
pudding is out of the copper. A smell like a washing 
day! That was the cloth. A smell like an eating-house 
and a pastry-cooks’ next door to each other, with a 
laundresse’s next door to that! That was the pudding! 
In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit enters — flushed, but 
smiling proudly — with the pudding like a speckled 
cannon-ball, so hard and firm, blazing in half of halfa 
quarten of ignited brandy, and bedight with Christmas 
holly stuck into the top. 

All: Oh, oh, oh! A wonderful pudding! 

Bob Cratchit: Mother, I think this is the best pudding 
you have ever made since our marriage. 

Mrs. Cratchit: Now that the weight is off my mind I 
will confess that I had my doubts about the quantity 
of flour. I’m glad you are all enjoying it. 

Second Reader: At last the dinner was all done, the 
cloth was cleared, the hearth swept, and the fire made 
up. The compound in the jug being tasted, and con- 
siderea perfect, apples and oranges were put on the 
table, and a shovel-full of chestnuts on the fire. Then 
all the Cratchit family drew round the hearth, in what 
Bob Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a one; and at 
Bob Cratchit’s elbow stood the family display of glass. 
Two tumblers and a custard cup without a handle. 

First Reader: These held the hot stuff from the jug, 
however, as well as golden goblets would have done; 
and Bob served it out with beaming looks, while the 
chestnut$ on the fire sputtered and cracked noisily. 

Bob Cratchit: A merry Christmas to us all, my dear. 
God bless us! 

All the Family: A merry Christmas to us all. God 
bless us! 


Tiny Tim: GOD BLESS US EVERY ONE! 


Christmas Bells 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Bells are ringing everywhere 
With a sound so gay 


This is Christmas Day 


Through the air the joyous notes Merry Christmas is the song 
Skip and dance and sing 
That it makes the whole world know As to ail the listening world 


They Christmas Greetings bring. 


Pealing through the air. 
Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas 
Sounding everywhere, 
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Christmas 


(Choral Speaking) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Light 
Whirl and twirl 
Whirl and swirl 
See the white flakes dance around 
Falling gently to the ground, 
Making whole worlds new again 
Bringing peace on earth to men, 
Drifting—creeping 
Blowing—heaping. 


Heavy 
Christmas Eve is here. 


Medium 
Ting a ling a ling a ling, 
Hear the sleigh bells loudly ring, 
All the ground is white with snow 
Where the little sleighs will go, 
Ring out cheerily, 
Ring out merrily. 
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Heavy 
Christmas Eve is here, 


Light 
Sputter sput—sputter sput 
From each church and lowly hut, 
See the candle’s ruddy flame 
Brightening the window pane, 
Shining out across the night 
Marking shadows on the white, 
Leaping—skipping, 
Burning—dripping. 


Heavy 
Christmas Eve is here, 


Medium 
Tiptoe lightly 
Tiptoe sprightly, 
Someone’s stirring—can it be 
Underneath the Christmas tree, 
There’s a figure, fat and jolly 
In a suit as red as holly, 
Stuffing stockings full of toys 
For the sleeping girls and boys. 


Sound Letters 


S and S Combinations 
(Continued) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Our Mail Man 


In rain or shine 

In snow or sleet, 
Our mail man goes 
Along the street, 
Criss-cross this way 
Criss-cross back 
With letters bulging 
From his pack. 


Freight 


The freight comes rumbling 
into town 
And all the dray men hurry down 
To stack their trucks with bulging 
crates 
Of citrus fruits and ripened dates, 
Bananas mellowed in their skins, 
Big bags of nuts and shining tins 


Heavy 


Christmas Eve is here. 


Light 


Waken, waken 

Little sleepers 

Now the sun is in the heavens, 
Moon and stars have gone away 
With the coming of the day 

Hurry, hurry—frisk and scurry 

See the stockings in a row 
Crammed with toys from tip to toe, 
Christmas Day is here. 


All 


What a time for merry making, 

Gay events that are breath taking, 

Laughing—dancing, whistling— 
singing, 

Candle light and glad bells ringing, 

Friendly meeting— 

Happy greeting— 

Christmas Day is here, 


Of tea and coffee from afar 

Are stored away in every car. 

In market places we can find 

The choicest fruits of every kind 

Shipped miles across the land and 
sea 


To hungry folk like you and me. 


Butterflies 


Butterflies in summer 

Fill the summer hours, 
Swinging—soaring gaily 

Among the bright faced flowers. 


Butterflies in winter 

When the snow winds blow, 
Tucked in fleecy blankets 
Off to sleep will go. 
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Swinging 


Swinging high 

Swinging low 

Up in the tree tops tall, 

Swinging merrily we go 

Over the garden wall 

Into the sunshine, 

Into the shade, 

I think it’s fun, don’t you 
Swinging up from the dusty green 
Into a sky of blue. 


Clouds 


The clouds go skitter scat 
Across the sky, 

Young clouds stumbling, 

Old clouds out of breath, 

Tag—who is it? 


Patience 


I’ve fished all day 

In grandma’s tub 

And haven't had a bite, 
But if I keep on trying 
And wishing then I might 
Catch just a teeny tiny one 
To count as a beginner, 
For grandma promised 

She would cook 


The mess I catch—for dinner. 


My Pony 


I’ve a spinking, spanking pony 
With a saddle on his back, 
And he often takes me riding 
Up and down the dusty track. 


Fairy Tales 


Fairy tales are silver things 


Strung on silver cobweb string. 


Long, Long Ago 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
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Easter Eggs 


Easter rabbits take the blue 
From the spring skies overhead, 
Gallant robin redbreast 

Gladly furnishes the red, 

Green comes from the grass blades 
Yellow from the sun, 

And so the pretty Easter eggs 
Are painted one by one. 


Grandmother's Cupboard 


Grandmother’s cupboard 
Is smelly with spice, 
Sugar and ginger 

And everything nice, 
Cunning shaped dishes 
Of shining blue delft 
Scattering color 

Across every shelf, 
Cinnamon, mustard 

And sugar cakes sweet, 
Cartons and jars 

Full of tasties to eat, 
Grandmother’s cupboard 
Holds every joy 

For a golden haired girl 
And a freckle faced boy. 


Long, long ago a baby came, 
To Bethelehm, we’re told; 

His Mother sought to find for him 
A shelter from the cold. 


The hour was late, there seemed no 
place, 
To lay the baby’s head, 
When oxen lowed their wish to share 
Their humble stable bed. 


The soft winds through the olive 
trees, 
Whispered the tidings far, 
The shepherds left their flocks a-field 
To heed the shining star. 


The sky was filled with radiant light, 
The happy mother smiled; 

As angel voices echoed low, 
“It’s Christ, the Holy Child.” 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN—Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


December 


The sun comes up late. 

It goes down early. 

The days are short. 

Snow covers the pine trees. 
Everyone is happy. 


This is December. 


(Reading Lesson) 


Something to Do 


Pictures for December focus on holly, pine trees, Christmas gifts, Christmas trees, 
ornaments, Santa Claus, angels and stars. Even young children can draw many of 
these. Best illustrations should be bound into a book of the month. Each page 
should have a simple sentence printed under it. 


What am I? 


[ am gold color. 

I have five points. 

I am at the top of the tree. 
What am I? 


What am I? 


I am green and spicy. 

I have pretty ornaments. 
I have colored lights. 
What am IT? 
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Lessons for the First Grade 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Our Room (Reading Lesson) 


Our room is pretty. 


We made wreathes for the 


windows. 
We made a border of candles. 
We made a Santa Claus. 
We made a gift for mother. 


We made a gift for father. 


Something to Do 


A child’s gift must be simple but it should have value. Little children can model 
low candlesticks from clay. When dried these can be painted with show card color. 
Ash trays can also be modeled. <A simple design for a calendar or back for a blotter, 
is easy to make. A wreath made of green and of red construction paper is simple and 
is attractive on a door or window at home. 


Story Hour 


Mary had a baby sister. She wanted to make a Christmas gift for little sister, 
but couldn’t think of anything to make. So she talked to her teacher. 


“Bring some empty spools to school, Mary. Wecan makea nice gift out of them,” 
said her teacher. 


Mary brought the spools. She painted two spools red, two blue, two green and 
two yellow. Then she put a piece of elastic through the spools and tied them together. 
She wrapped the gift with pretty paper and string. On Christmas day little sister 
was happy with her gift. 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Surprises (Reading Lesson) 


Everyone has surprises. 
Some are little packages. 
Some are big packages. 


We have some holly. 


We have some mistletoe. 


We have a little pine tree. 


ws 


Something to Learn 


Pine, spruce and cedar are favorites for Christmas trees. Branches of these can 
be brought to the class rooms for identification. These trees are raised especially for 
this purpose and are shipped by the carloads. In some localities families can go into 
the woods and select their own trees. Sometimes the tree is dug up and later is planted 
in the yard. 

Holly grows in southern states and is shipped north. Mistletoe lives on other 
trees. It is called a Parasite. It also grows in the woods in the south, 


Something to Do 


Learn to tie a Christmas package. Mother’s candlesticks, father’s calendar and 


baby’s rattle should be tied in attractive packages. Older children enjoy helping little 
ones do this. 


| 
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Our Christmas Tree (Reading Lesson) 


See our Christmas tree! 
We made the ornaments. 
Some are red bells. 


Some are gold and silver 


stars. 
We have pretty lights. 


We love our Christmas tree. |i 


Something to Do 


If the tree is a large one for the hall, each class should contribute a few ornaments. 
In this way there will be a wide variety. Clever Santa Claus heads:can be made from 
burned out light bulbs. Paste on a cotton beard, red paper cap, paint a face and tie 
a bow over the metal base. Care must be exercised to see that all ornaments are safe’ 


Who Knows the Answer? 


1—Mary’s room made 10 ornaments, Jack’s room made 2 more than Mary’s. 
How many did Jack’s room make? 


2—In a class of 6 girls, all made 2 stars. How many stars were made? 


3—Our tree has 2 white lights, 3 blue lights and 2 red lights. How many lights 
has it? 


S| 
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Remedial Reading and Phonetics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Making Use of Children’s Records 


There is no more effective method for getting reading across to the slow children than to 
make use of their records and plans. A glance over books of records shows that the 
subject matter of the record must be interesting and that primary children are capable 
of determining what is valuable material to record. The record should be vivid and child- 
like. The following procedures could be adjusted to fit the needs of any group. The 
teacher gets the material first from the children. Then she prints it on the blackboard 
or chart for use as reading material. 


1. Classroom Discussions — of the real experiences of the children, birds, animals, 
stones, kites, dolls, play games, trips, books, etc. 


A Stone I Found The Things We Do in School 
I found a stone this morning We sing in school. 
I found it on my way to school. We color in school. 
My teacher has put it We read in school. 

on the window sill. We play in school. 


OUR GAMES 
We like to play games. 
We play running games. 
We play hiding games. 
We play lots of games. 


2. Children’s Records — Our Book, The First Snow, Making Pictures, Our Trip to 
the Farm, How to Take Care of the Gold Fish, Our Visit to the Market, Our Christmas 
Party, Our Library Rules, A Book About Books, etc. 


Our Library Rules Our farm 
We must not talk in the library. We made a farm in our room. 
We must be careful of our books. It has a house. 
We must wash our hands before It has a barn. 
we go to the Library table. We made many things for it. 
Our Conduct Rules Our Weather Chart 
We shall keep the room neat, Mon.—The snow is falling. 
We shall be polite. Tues. — This is the coldest day we 
We shall not push or crowd. have had. 


Wed. — Warmer today. 
Thurs. — Bright and sunny. 


Fri. — It looks like another storm. 
3. Children’s Plans 


Things Needed for Our Picnic. 
The Contents of Our Book on Boats. 
Plans for Our Valentine Party. 
Making Plans for the Week. 
Blackboard Notices 
A Good Book to Read — 
Amelia Ann and the Green Umbrella. 
Needed a Box. 
Library Hour at 3.00 on Friday. 
Who can bring autumn leaves for the classroom? 


PPS 
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Remedial Reading and Phonetics 


Making Use of Children’s Records 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


1. Notices, Labels, Bulletins, Signs 


a. Names of Committees 
Mary, please water the flowers, 
John, please pass the paper. 
Katie, please feed the gold fish. 


b. What to Remember 
To sleep with windows open. 
To eat vegetables. 
To eat fruit. 
To drink milk. 


c. Things of Interest. 


ROOMS IN OUR SCHOOL 


SCHOOL PEOPLE WHO HELP US 


1. Office 5. Basement 1. Teachers 5. Nurse 

2. Boiler Room 6. Doctor’s Rooms 2. Principals 6. Doctor 

3. Classrooms 7. Supply Closet 3. Supervisors 7. Children 

1. Assembly hall 8. Teacher’s Room 4. Janitor 8. Superintendent 


WHAT WE SAW IN THE BOILER ROOM 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


1. Smith Boilers 4. Safety Valve Green Grass 
2. Flue Pipes 5. Fire Door Buds on Trees 
3. Steam Pipes 6. Wood Blue Birds 

7. Coal Longer Days 


LUNCH PLAN 


THINGS NEEDED FOR OUR FARM 


Milk—10 children 1. Barn 5. Silo 

Crackers—5 children 2. Sheep Shed 6. Animals 

Apples—4 children 3. Pig Pen 7. Vegetables 
4. House 8. Fruits 


OUR SAFETY 


RULES 
Some boys are traffic scouts. 

They help us across the street. 
They look to see if cars are coming, 
We obey the traffic scouts. 


2. Use of Titles 
Naming Our Class Newspaper. 
Naming Our Pre-primer. 
Labels on a Poster. 
Naming a Picture. 
Naming a Song. 
Naming a Poem. 
Naming a Story. 


3. Children’s Own Records in Phonics 

W ords I Know that begin with “‘ch.” 
Words that end in “‘at.”’ 

Words that sound like “‘sing.”’ 

words I found, 

Three words from the newspaper. 

New words learned today. 


= 
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Safety Education 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Workers Who Help Your Community 


1. Workers Who Protect You 4. Workers Who Carry Your Messages 
The Fireman The Mail Carrier 
The Doctor The News Reporter 
The School Nurse The Telephone Operator 
The Dentist The Telegraph Operator 
The Policeman The Radio Commentator 
The Veterinary The Messenger Boy 

2. Workers Who Provide Your Food 5. Workers Who Provide Your Clothes 
The Farmer The Tailor 
The Canner The Dressmaker 
The Storekeeper The Storekeeper 
The Poultry Raiser The Machine Stitcher 
The Dairy Man The Button Maker 
The Fruit Grower The Cotton Raiser 

3. Workers Who Help You Travel 6. Workers Who Help You Play 
The Bus Driver The Librarian 
The Engineer The School Teacher 
The Train Conductor The Playground Teacher 
The Surveyor The Athletic Coach 
The Blacksmith The Toy Maker ! 
The Garage Man The Motion Picture Manager 


Can you add any more workers to these lists? 
Can you tell or write a short story about your favorite person in each list? 


Can you put an § after each worker who helps you to live more safely? 


Have you ever seen a message in the daily newspaper that helped the people of the commun- 


ity? What was it about? 
What could such a message be about? 


When could the telephone operator prove a friend in need? 


Name three ways in which the playground teacher can help in your safety education 


program. 
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Our Safety Helpers 


(Note to teachers: Because of the intense safety drive that this entire nation is making from the 
President down to the smallest citizen, we think it fitting and timely to include for teachers a 
systematic and definite program for Safety — to include ‘*The Understanding of Road and Danger 
Signs, Our Traffic Police, Our Safety Helpers, How Children Can Help Reduce Taxes, Safe and 


Unsafe Toys, Safety in Travel, How Children Can Aid in Beautifying their Town. A Safety Program 
for Children, Children and Better Citizenship.) 


For Reading and Discussion: 

Every day of our lives we meet many very kind helpers. 
They bring our milk to our door. 

They bake our bread and cake for us. 

They bring our mail. 

They keep our streets and buildings safe from harm. 
They keep us well and strong. 

They protect us from danger. 

They do many, many things for us. 


Here is a list of some of our safety helpers. Can you add to the list? 


1. Policeman 4. Dentist 7. Engineer 
2. Fireman 5. Veterinary 8. Bus Driver 
3. Doctor 6. School Nurse 9. Garage Man 


Now can you do this test? 


Can you put a line under the right answer? 
1. Who helps us safely across the street? 


farmer baker policeman 
2. Who keeps us well and strong? 
milkman doctor fireman 
3. Who keeps our teeth sound? 
dentist doctor veterinary 
Who keeps our animals well? 
nurse veterinary dentist 
5. Who carries us safely on the train? 
fireman engineer doctor 
6. Who keeps our cars in good condition? ; 
garageman engineer bus driver 
vail 7. Who watches our weight? 
anker grocer nurse 
8. Who protects our buildings in case of fire? 
reman engineer doctor 
9. Who guards us against speeding cars? 
; banker policeman engineer 
ion 


10. Who helps us in keeping a better health record? 
veterinary nurse garage man 
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READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


How many have wings? 
How many have four legs? 


How many have nolegs? 


\ » 
a 
+> 
Ws 
SS 
PGi SS 
Write the names of these animals on the dotted lines above. 
How many of them have fur?...............% How many have feathers?............. 
How many live in the water?........... 
How many can crawl?................. 
How many have two legs?............. 
many have horns?................ 
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Louise D. Tessin 


When Santa and his loaded sleigh 
Rode along his merry way, 

He left three pretty dolls for Jane. 

For Bill he left a little train. 

He gave to Tom and Dan and Fred 

Each a boat all colored red. 

A ball for Bob, a book for Sue, 

Four little wooly lambs for Lou, 

A drum for James, a drum for Jee, .... 


For Jack six soldiers in a row. 


He left a pretty sled for Bess, 
A sled for Ann and one for Tess, 


A sled for Ruth and one for Rose, 
For Nell a bear with fuzzy nose 
For Paul he left a great big kite 


When he came by on Christmas night. 
And then I heard old Santa call, 


**A merry Christmas to you all.” 


How many gifts of each kind are there? Write 
the answers on the dotted lines above. 


How many children received sleds? 


dolls 
t .. boats [ | 
\ * \ 
drums <= | 
= 
kites 
Cs How many children received little lambs? 
Xl How many children received drums? 
Add the number of sleds and lambs together. — 
{= Add the number of soldiers and balls together. 
Add the number of kites and bears together. : 
7 Add the number of boats and dolls together. Dy; sya! 
7 Add the number of drums and sleds together. 
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Christmas Eve 
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Picture Study Plans 


Christmas Eve 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping 
to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs and speech 
habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety of answers and opinions 
from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions among the members of her 


group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the meaning and speaking vocabularies of 
each child. 


What are the children in the picture doing? 

What time of the year do you think it is? 

How are the children dressed? 

Where would you think they were going? 

Do you think the children are happy? 

Why do you think so? 

What are some of the things you can see in the picture? 
Do you think Santa Claus has been there? 

Do you think Santa Claus will come down the chimney? 
Do you write a letter to Santa Claus? 

What will you tell him to bring you? 

Do you have a Christmas tree? 

What are some of the things you hang on the Christmas tree? 


Where do the Christmas trees come from? 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw pictures of some of the things you would like for Christmas. 

Make gifts for some of the little “shut-in” children or unfortunate children who may not have 
many gifts. 

Make original Christmas cards for mother, dad and brothers and sisters. 


An exchange of small gifts among the pupils makes an interesting activity. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS (see page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


f 
A BEAD ORA SLIPPED INTO BOX 7 AOD ALL 
BUTTON ON A AT THE TIME COVER DECORATIONS 


WHILE PATTERN 
HEAVILY 1S PASTED INTO SIDES iS FLAT. THEN 
KNOTTED 


= ASTE Box 
THREAD TOGETHER. 
iS 
! 
CUT OUT AND FOLD 


ALL PARTS TO MAKE 
SURE SIDES, TOP,ANDO 
BOTTOM FIT TOGETHER 
WweELL. 


J 


IT 15 EASIER TO 
DECORATE EACH SIDE 

OF BOX WITH A DIFFERENT 
DESIGN,RATHER THAN 
MAKE ALL 


SIDES COMBINE 

ALIKE. COLORED PAPER 
ANO METAL 
PAPER FOR 
DECORATIONS 


HERE DECORATIONS 
WERE ADDED 
ON COMPLETED 
Boxk 


DECORATIONS 
cUT FRAM 
x INCH 
SQUARES OF 

PAPER 


BoKES CUT 
FROM WALL: 


PAPER aan 


FOLO PAPER 
HORIZONTALLY, 
VERTICALLY ANO 
DIAGONALLY. 
THEN CUT OUT DESIGN. 


MAKE DESIGNS SIMPLE. USE CONTRASTING 


COLORS. MAKE BOX OF CONSTRUCTION PAPER. 
CUT DESIGNS OF LIGHTER WEIGHT PAPER. 


EXTRA DOTS 
MAY BE ADDED 


Kao 
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A Giant is holding the letter “G" 


G-- Merry 

G-- Good to chew 
G--- Animal 
G--- Not a boy 
G---- To welcome 
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Mae Taylor Krouse and Diana Allen 


Name some words that begin with “G” 


The earth 

Male goose 

First name of first President 
Animal having long neck 


First book in Bible 
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Inspiration Trail 


(Follow it each month and enjoy 
treasures of verse and prose) 


Selected by ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Winter 


In rigorous hours, when down the iron lane 
The redbreast looks in vain 

For hips and haws, 

Lo, shining flowers upon my window-pane 
The silver pencil of the winter draws. 


When all the snowy hill 

And the bare woods are stills; 

When snipes are silent in the frozen bogs, 

And all the garden garth is whelmed in mire, 

Lo, by the hearth, the laughter of the logs— 

More fair than roses, lo, the flowers of fire! 
—R.L. Stevenson 


Christmas time! That man must be a misanthrope 
indeed, in whose breast something like a jovial feeling 
is not roused—in whose mind some pleasant associa- 
tions are not awakened—by the recurrence of Christ- 
mas. There are people who will tell you that Christmas 
is not to them what it used to be; that each succeeding 
Christmas had found some cherished hope, or happy 
prospect, of the year before, dimmed or passed away. 
Never heed such dismal reminiscences. There are few 
men who have lived long enough in the world, who 
cannot call up such thoughts any day in the year 


Dwell not upon the past. Reflect upon your present 
blessings—of which every man has many—not on your 
past misfortunes, of which all men have some. Draw 
your chair nearer the blazing fire—fill your glass, with 
a merry face and a contented heart. Our life on it, but 
your Christmas shall be merry, and your new year a 
happy one! 

—Charles Dickens 
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At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 
—Tusser (1515-1580) 


The time draws near the birth of Christ, 

The moon is hid; the night is still; 

The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 
—Tennyson 


Christmas is here; 
Winds whistle shrill, 
Icy and chill, 

Little care we: 
Little we fear 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about 


The mahogany tree. --Thackeray 


Oh, my friends, consider only Who was born into the 
world on Christmas Day; and that thought alone will 
be enough to fill you with rejoicing and hope for your- 
selves and all the world, and with the peace of God 
which passes understanding, the peace which the angels 
proclaimed to.the shepherds on the first Christmas 
night — “On earth peace, and good will toward men” — 
and if God wills us good, my friends, what matter who 
wishes us evil? — Kingsley 


Dame, Get Up and Bake Your Pies 


Dame, get up and bake your pies, 
Bake your pies, bake your pies; 
Dame, get up and bake your pies, 
*Tis Christmas Day in the morning. 


See the ships all sailing by, 
Sailing by, sailing by, 
See the ships all sailing by 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Dame, what made your ducks to die, 
Ducks to die, ducks to die; 
Dame, what made your ducks to die, 
On Christmas Day in the morning? 


You let your lazy maidens lie, 
Maidens lie, maidens lie; 
You let your lazy maidens lie 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


See the ships all sailing by, 
Sailing by, sailing by; 
See the ships all sailing by 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
—Folk Rhyme 
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In the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, i 
rode for a long distance in one of the public coaches, 
on the day preceding Christmas. The coach was 
crowded, both inside and out, with passengers, who, 
by their talk, seemed principally bound to the mansions 
of relations or friends to eat the Christmas dinner. It 
was loaded also with hampers of game, and baskets and 
boxes of delicacies; and hares hung dangling their 
long ears about the coachman’s box — presents from 
distant friends for the impending feast. 


* *& 


When I awoke the next morning I heard the sound of 
little feet pattering outside of the door, and a whisper- 
ing consultation. 

Presently a choir of small voices chanted forth an 
old Christmas carol, the burden of which was: 


Rejoice, our Saviour he was born 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


—From Old Christmas by Washington Irving 


’Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 
the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 


The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugar-plums danced through their 
heads; 
And Mama in her ’herchief, and I in my cap, 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s nap,— 
—Clement C. Moore 
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I hear the bells on Christmas Day 
The old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet, 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men..- 
—Longfellow 


It was the blessed Christmas afternoon. The light 
was fading down; the even-song was done; and the good 
folks of Bideford were trooping home in merry groups, 
the father with his children, the lover with his sweet- 
heart, to cakes and ale, and flap-dragons and mummers’ 
plays, and all the happy sports of Christmas night. 

— Kingsley 


At Christmas time I no more desire a rose 

Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth; 

But like of each thing that in season grows. 
—Shakespeare 
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Wise men say nothing in dangerous times.—Seldon 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 
—Phillips Brooks 


Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as 
certainly as love and generosity and devotion exist, and 
you know that they abound and give to your life its 
highest beauty and joy. Alas! How dreary would be the 
world if there were no Santa Claus! It would be as 
dreary as if there were no Virginias. There would be 
no childlike faith then, no poetry, no romance to make 
tolerable this existence. We should have no enjoyment, 
except in sense and sight. The eternal light with which 
childhood fills the world would be extinguished. 

* * * 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not 
believe in fairies! The most real things in the world are 
those that neither children nor men can see. Did you 
ever see fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course not, 
but that’s no proof they are not there. Nobody can 
conceive or imagine all the wonders that are unseen 
and unseeable in the world. 

* 

No Santa Claus! Thank God! he lives, and he lives 
forever. A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, 
ten times ten thousand years from now, he will continue 
to make glad the heart of childhood. 

—Francis Church for “‘The New York Sun” in reply 

to eight-year-old Virginia’s query 


I light my candle from their torches. 
—Burton (1576-1640) 


I sit beside my lonely fire 
And pray for wisdom yet; 
For calmness to remember 
Or courage to forget. — Aide 


The true essentials of a feast are only fun and food. 
—O. W. Holmes 


The plum-pudding was of the same handsome round- 
ness as ever, and came in with the symbolic blue flames 
around it; the dessert was as splendid as ever, with its 
golden oranges, brown nuts, and the crystalline light 
and dark of apple-jelly and Damson cheese: in all these 
things Christmas was as it had always been since Tom 
could remember: it was only distinguished, if anything, 
by superior sliding and snowballs.—George Eliot 
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Christmas Eve at Mrs. Squirrel’s 


W nen Mrs. Goose looked out 
of her window and saw that it was 
still snowing, she said to herself, 
“L can’t wail a minute longer to 
shovel off my walk. 
Christmas and I must have a path 
clear, so that I can go to the Ani- 
maltown party--indeed T must!” 

So she put on her big goosie 
galoshes and warm jacket and gravy 
hood and set. to work. 

Now it had been snowing all that 
day and part of the night before 
and Mrs. Goose’s walk was quite 
filled up.. The snow felt very heavy 
in her shovel as she kept bending 
down and lifting and throwing out. 
But almost as fast as she shoveled 
snow came down again. 

It got into her eyes and fell down 
her neck and settled all over her. 
The big white flakes blew and drifted 
and whirled and piled up. Mrs. 
Goose could hardly see where the 
path should be; but she kept on 
working anyhow. 

“For what would I do, if tomor-. 
row came and I was all snowed in?” 
she worried. 


Tomorrow is 


“IT must have a way 
made to go to the celebration in 
the schoolhouse. Oh, why did this 
big blizzard have to 
Christmas eve?” 


come on 


Her wings began to ache and she 
wanted to stop. “I'll just keep my 


eyes shut,” she decided, “then the 


cold wet snow won't drizzle into 
them. That’s better.” 
So she worked and puffed and 


kept her eyes squeezed up tight and 
after a while her 
something hard. Why—there were 
some steps! She was back at her 
own house—and the path must be 
clear. She scraped the snow off the 
bottom steps, the best she could. 


shovel struck 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Mrs. Goose felt too tired to open 


her eves 


But just then she heard a skit- 
tering noise and a door opening and 
the sound of feet coming toward 


her. “Why, Mrs. Goose!” said a 
voice. “‘What are you doing way 


over at my house? Don’t you know 
you might have been lost in this 
big snow storm? It’s dangerous to 
be out in it, indeed it is. Open your 
eyes! Are you all right)” 

Mrs. Goose really felt too tired 
to open her eyes, but she did and 
there was her friend, in a blue dress 
and checked apron. So she had 
shoveled a path all the way across 
the street! She was at Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s house and not her own. 

“Now you come right in, you 
silly, snowy thing,” Mrs. Squirrel 
was saying to her. “We'll have some 
good hot tea, that will fix you up. 


There, sit right down in this chair 
by the stove. I’m going to scuttle 
up into my attic and find my box of 
best tea. [ keep it under the wood- 
pecker hole by the rafter.” 

So she scuttled up her little 
woodsy ladder. Mrs. Goose could 
hear her skittering around the attic. 
Oh, how good and warm the fire 
felt! How cozy to sit there and rest 
and knit! Knitting and_ bright 
fires just went together. Mrs. 
Goose had just started to take off 
her goosie galoshes, when she sud- 
denly remembered that she didn’t 
have her knitting with her. Well 
then, the thing to do was to go back 
to her house and get it. For how 
could she sit by the fire and knit 
when she didn’t have any knitting? 
She almost laughed to think how 
foolish that was. 

Pretty soon Mrs. Squirrel came 
running down the ladder with the 
box of best tea. ‘“‘My, that attic 
was cold!’ she said. But then she 
stopped short. Mrs. Goose was not 
there by.the stove. She was not in 
the bedroom, either! What could 
have happened to her? But there 
went a trail of melted snow to the 
door. Had her goosie guest gone 
outdoors again? Oh, what a time 
she was having, saving her friend 
from the blizzard! She rushed to 
the door and opened it. 

“Mrs. Goose!”’ she called. ‘‘Where 
are you?” 

“Well, | had quite a time,” said 
a voice out of the storm, “‘but here 
I am.” 

“But where did you go?” 

“Oh, I just went back to get my 
Knitting!” said Mrs. Goose, puffing. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel was annoyed. 
She spluttered, “But don’t you rea- 
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**How safe and happy I feel now,” said Mrs. Goose. 


lize that you had just had a very 
narrow escape? Why—lI hurried 
you into my house to keep you from 
the blizzard—and you rushed right 
back into it! And just to get your 
knitting! I never heard of anything 
so foolish! Now come in and sit 
down—and stay down! ‘Take off 
your wet things.” 

This time Mrs. Goose was glad 
to do that. The fire seemed even 
cozier and it smelled sweet, too, 
with the pine cones from Mrs. 
Squirrel’s basket. The teakettle 
was ready to boil. “How safe and 
happy and warm I feel now,” 
thought Mrs. Goose, smiling. 

But after she had had her tea 
and began to worry again. ‘‘We 
shall be snowed in,” she told her 
friend. ‘We shall not be able to go 
to the party in the schoolhouse——or 
see the big tree lighted. Oh, why 
did we have to have a blizzard for 
Christmas)?” 

“Snow is snow,” snapped Mrs. 
Squirrel, ‘and it comes when it 
wants to and that’s that. We just 
can’t do anything about it. But 
how foolish to worry, when we are 
so cozy.” She peered out the win- 
dow, under the Christmas wreath. 
“It’s getting dark—and it wouldn’t 
be safe for you to go home now— 
the drifts are very high. So you had 
better stay all night right here in 
my house and we'll have our Christ- 
mas eve together, that we will.” 

“But [ll have to go back for my 


gray wrapper,” Mrs. Goose told her. 
“T can’t rest Without it.” 

“You aren’t going out into this 
storm again for your old gray wrap- 
per or anything else,” announced 
Mrs. Squirrel. “I'll wrap you up in 
a blanket and that will have to do.” 

When Mrs. Goose saw that Mrs. 
Squirrel meant what she said, she 
settled down to be an overnight 
guest. They lit the little Christmas 
tree and even tried to sing a happy 
little song or two. Mrs. Squirrel 
gave Mrs. Goose her Christmas pre- 
sent, a pair of new bedroom slippers 
and that pleased her so that she 
nearly forgot about not having her 
old gray wrapper. When they tucked 
themselves away in the wide com- 
fortable bed, all covered over with 
warm blankets and a crazy quilt, 
they went right to sleep. 

But later that night Mrs. Squirrel 
was waked up. Mrs. Goose was 
whispering to her. 

“Ts it still snowing?” she asked. 
“Do look and see.” 

Mrs. Squirrel pulled the curtain 
back. ‘‘Yes—it’s still snowing,” she 
said, sleepily. ‘‘Hard.”’ 

“Oh dear, we shall not be able to 
go to the Christmas party! What 
shall we do?” 

“There’s nothing we can do,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. “Do go 
back to sleep.” 

Mrs. Goose did. But it didn’t 
seem very long till Mrs. Squirrel 
heard the whispering again, 
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“T hear a noise on the window 
pane. Is that more snow?” 

“Yes, it’s more snow,” sighed 
Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘And more waking 
up, too!” 

“But what shall we do about it?” 

“About what?” 

“The snow.” 

“IT told you, we can’t do a thing 
about it,’ Mrs. Squirrel said. She 
was very sleepy and she felt quite 
eross at Mrs. Goose for disturbing 
her. 

‘‘But we may have to miss the 
Animaltown party! We shall be 
snowed in.” 

**So will all our other friends, too,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. “‘What a rest- 
less sleeper you are! Do you always 
wake up as much as this?” 

“Oh no, only when I’m worrying.” 

“Well, don’t worry, then.” 

“But the snow — the party — 
the blizzard.” 

But she went to sleep before she 
finished talking, this time. “And I 
hope she'll stay asleep,” thought 
Mrs. Squirrel. ““This is the queerest 
Christmas eve I’ve ever had, in- 
deed it is!” 

But it wasn’t very long till she 
heard something moving around the 
room. It was Mrs. Goose, of course. 
“What ARE you doing?” asked 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

“I don’t remember where I left 
my shovel—and I shall need it 
tomorrow.” 

This was just too much for Mrs. 
Squirrel. She sat right up in bed. 
“You come back and shut your 
eyes up tight” she told her over- 
night guest. “Or else I shall have to 
take you home to your own house!” 

Mrs. Goose did not like that idea 
at all, so she came scuttling to bed 
and gave a sigh and went to sleep. 
And after a while Mrs. Squirrel 
drifted off again and everything 
was quiet in the little bedroom, ex- 
cept for one time when Mrs. Goose 
called out, “I am asleep!” right into 
Mrs. Squirrel’s brown ear. But as 
she said nothing more, her friend 
decided that she really was asleep 
and let it go at that. 

And, outside, Mrs. Squirrel’s little 
house was all white like a Christmas 
cake, with the deep frosting get- 
ting thicker and thicker on the roof. 
All the other houses in Animaltown 
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were like that, too, a whole collec- 
tion of pretty cakes, all ready for 
the day. 

But when the morning came, Mrs. 
Squirrel was wakened by the sound 
of a bell ringing. She looked out 
and there was Mr. Goat with a snow 
plough and Black Cat ringing Mr. 
Pig’s big dinner bell and shouting, 
“The sun is out—the storm is over 
—the roads are cleared—so all come 
to the big Animaltown party in the 
schoolhouse!” 

“There now,” Mrs. Squirrel said 
to Mrs. Goose, “it’s too bad you 
wasted all that good time worrying, 
really it is. Just look at how lovely 
the world is! The snow is sparkling 
—and the sky is pale winter-blue— 
and it’s Christmas! And we can go 
to our celebration and light our big 
tree, with all our dear friends, after 
all!” 

When she finished this little 
speech there was no answer from 
the other pillow. For Mrs. Goose 
was still sound asleep, with her bill 
wide open. She had to be poked 
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Mrs. Squirrel heard 


and shaken a bit, tov, before she 
waked up. “Merry Christmas!” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. “Merry 
Christmas!”’ she answered, before 
she even opened her eyes. Then 


a bell ringing. 


Mrs. Squirrel had to make her little 
speech about worrying and _ the 
lovely world and the party, all over 
again. But that didn’t matter, be- 
cause they were both so happy. 


The Little Spruce Tree 


EMMA H. LAWTON 


Hicn on the side of a snow- 
covered mountain sat the Little 
Spruce Tree. Its branches drooped 
sadly. All around it, winter birds 
flew from tree to tree, hunting bits 
of food. By and by, a chickadee 
came to rest on a branch of the Little 
Spruce. 

“What’s the trouble, Little 
Spruce?” he asked. “You're look- 
ing sad this afternoon.” 

“Oh, chickadee, I’m so unhappy,” 
sighed the little tree. “I’m tired of 
sitting here all the time. I want 
to fly through the air like you 
birds do.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” cried chicka- 
dee, startled, “‘I’ve never heard of a 
tree flying through the air.” 

‘‘And another thing,” said the 
Little Spruce, “I want to wear 
bright colors like you birds do. 
Look at Mr. Woodpecker over there 
with his pretty red head. Why 
can’t I have red on me, tood”’ 


“Oh, my goodness!” cried Chicka- 
dee, again, “I’ve never heard of a 
spruce tree wearing bright colors.” 

“And one more thing,” went on 
the Little Spruce, “I want to make 
children happy like you birds do. 
You fly down to their window feed- 
ers to eat your breakfast and that 
makes them happy. But nobody 
sees me away up here.’ 

Chickadee cocked his head and 
thought a moment. Then he said, 
“Little Tree, I’ve just remembered 
something that might help you. I 
have heard it said that he who 
makes a wish upon the first star of 
evening will have his wish come 
true. Of course, I don’t know 
whether it will work for three wishes. 
But you could try.” 

“Oh, I will try!’ cried the Little 
Spruce. “Thank you, kind Chicka- 
dee. I will try tonight.” 

The little tree settled down to 
wait for the first star of evening. 


Soon the sun began to drop behind 
the great mountain and the forest 
lost its brightness. Anxiously, the 
Little Spruce watched the darken- 
ing sky. At last, just above the tree 
tops appeared a tiny silver star. 

“Star Light, Star Bright,” he be- 
gan, “First star seen tonight, I wish 
I may, I wish I might, have three 
wishes that I make tonight. I want 
to fly through the air. I want to 
wear bright colors. And most of all, 
I want to make children happy.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking 
when, right in front of him appeared 
three little men, dressed all in 
brown. Each little man was carry- 
ing a small axe. 

‘““‘We better find one in a hurry,” 
said the first little man, whose 
name was Sam. 

“The boss said to get a nice little 
one,” said the second little man, 
whose name was Tom. 

“Why, here’s a good one, right 
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here!” said the third little man, 
whose name was Joe. 

With that they all crowded around 
the Little Spruce Tree and began to 
chop at him with their axes. They 
worked very fast and the chips flew 
in all directions. ‘Then, suddenly, 
there was a sharp crackly sound 
and the men jumped back just as 
the Little Spruce tumbled over on 
his side into the soft snow. 

“All right, men,” said Sam. 
“Heave, ho! Let’s go!” 

With grunts and groans the three 
little men picked up the Little 
Spruce and started hurrying up the 
side of the mountain with him. Up 
they trudged, panting and puffing, 
until they reached a clearing at the 
very top. And here, the Little 
Spruce saw the strangest sight of 
his life. A fat, jolly-looking man, 
dressed all in red except for great 
white whiskers and big black boots, 
stood beside a sleigh piled high with 
packages and toys. Harnessed to 
the sleigh were eight reindeer. 

“Well, men, you’ve got it, I see,” 
said the Jolly Man. “Load it on 
and then climb aboard. It’s time 
we were off.” 

“O. K. boss,” said Sam and with 
more grunts and groans, he and his 


two helpers loaded the Little Spruce 
onto the sleigh. Then the three men 
climbed aboard and perched on top 
of the toys and packages, holding 
on as best they could. 

The Jolly Man climbed into his 
seat, picked up the reins and called 
back, “‘All set?” 

“All set, boss,’ answered Sam. 

The Jolly Man spoke to the rein- 
deer and instantly they were off, 
skimming over the ground so fast 
the Little Spruce could scarcely 
catch his breath. 

They were heading straight for 
the edge of a great cliff and it 
seemed as if they would surely all 
be killed. But just as they came 
to the very edge, a wonderful thing 
happened. They left the ground 
and began to rise into the air. 
Straight up into the starry sky they 
climbed, leaving the tree tops far 
below. 

“Why, we're flying!’ cried the 
Little Spruce, excitedly. ‘We're 
flying through the air like a bird! 
My first wish has come true!” 

On and on they sailed, until at 
last the Jolly Man called out, 
“We're coming to the first stop, 
men. Get ready to land.” 

Down through the dark night 


The little men were hanging bright balls hear and there and everywhere! 
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they plunged and coasting in gently, 
came to rest without a sound on a 
large snow-covered roof. The Jolly 
Man bounded from the sleigh and 
tossing a pack of toys over his 
back, he whispered, “I'll start ahead 
with the presents, men. You bring 
the tree.” 

In a flash, he had disappeared 
down the big red chimney. 

The three little men tugged the 
Little Spruce Tree across the roof 
top. Then Sam went first into the 
chimney and pulled the little tree 
after him. Joe followed, carrying a 
big step-ladder. And Tom went last 
carrying several large boxes. 

Down through the chimney they 
all dropped and came out into a 
large room where the Jolly Man 
was already at work filling several 
stockings that were hanging at the 
mantel. 

The little men set to work with- 
out a word. Out of one box they 
took a green wooden stand and fit- 
ted it to the bottom of the little 
tree. Now he could stand up 
straight again. They put him in one 
corner of the big room and wrapped 
white cotton about the stand. 

“Why, it’s just as if I had snow 
around me,” said the Little Spruce, 
happily. 

From the other boxes the little 
men took beautiful shiny balls of 
many colors. Some were red, some 
were blue, some were green and 
some were gold. 

Up and down the ladder the little 
men clambered, hanging the bright 
balls here, there, everywhere, on 
the limbs of the little tree. The 
Little Spruce could hardly believe 
his eyes. 

“Why, I’m wearing bright colors 
just like the birds!” he cried. ““My 
second wish has come true!” 

“‘You’ve done a fine job, men,” 
said the Jolly Man, when the little 
men had finished. “‘Now come, we 
must be off.” 

“O. K., boss,” said Sam, picking 
up the stepladder and in another 
moment all four visitors had disap- 
peared by the chimney. 

Now the Little Spruce was left 
alone. How beautiful he was! But 
there was no one to see him. All 
through the night he sat there wish- 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Sugar Cane stalks on the way to the mill 


A Stick of Candy 


The Story of Sugar 
FLORA C. RUE 


But sat under a shade tree by 
the side of the road. He had walked 
a long way from his home which 
was a little cabin by the road side. 
His mother had sent him to the 
store in the village to get her a sack 
of corn meal and a little box of 
soda. Now he was tired and sleepy 
so he decided to sit down and take 
a few sucks at his piece of sugar 
cane. 

The flies wanted a taste too and 
he had to wave a bee away with his 
little brown hand. 

Bill’s little curly head _ rested 
against the trunk of a tree and he 
was almost asleep when a_ long 
shiny green automobile stopped in 
front of him and a horn blew so 
loud he jumped up and his big 
round eyes grew bigger and rounder 
so that the white showed around 
the edge. It made the little girl in 
the back seat of the car laugh aloud. 

“Hello there, Bill!” Bill won- 
dered how the man knew his name. 
“Can you tell me where Jim Brown’s 
house is?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Bill taking an- 
other long suck at his sugar cane. 
“He lives in the next house down 
the road. He’s the overseer of this 
sugar plantation. My pop works 
here and when I get big I’m goin’ 
to work here too.” 

“Thanks, Bill, here’s a nickel to 
buy something when you go to 


town,” and the big green car whizzed 
on. 

Bill untied a little rag he had in 
his pocket and put the nickel in 
with his other change then tied it 
up again and trudged on down the 
road, his little black heels kicking 
up the dust. 

“What was that little boy eating,” 
asked Elizabeth who was sitting in 
the back seat as the car stopped at 
the overseer’s house. 

“That was a piece of sugar cane,” 
said her mother. “It is sweet and 
he was sucking the juice out of it.” 


Just then  Elizabeth’s father 
turned to them. “I will be here 
over an hour,” he said. “Perhaps 


you would like to look around and 
see how sugar grows. Mother will 
tell you about it and later we will 
stop at the sugar mill and learn 
more.” 

The two men walked out to where 
the tall sugar cane was growing. 
It looked like miles and miles of 
corn fields for sugar looks like corn 
when it is growing. 

Elizabeth and her mother walked 
along the road until they came to a 
big shade tree. They sat down and 
Elizabeth started asking questions. 

“Suppose we start at the begin- 
ning,” laughed her mother, “and 
make a story of it.” 

“T’d like that, but first may I 
taste that piece of sugar cane?”’ 
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Elizabeth dusted off a stalk with a 
clean handkerchief and chewed at 
the end of the stalk. “Why, it’s as 
sweet as candy,” she said in surprise. 

“Why of course,” said her mother, 
“but there are a great many things 
that have to be done to it before it 
is made into candy.” 

“All right, I’m ready,” and Eliza- 
beth lay down on the soft grass with 
her head in her mother’s lap. 

“Many, many years ago no one 
knew anything about sugar. Every 
one used wild honey. They gath- 
ered it from holes in trees to sweeten 
their food. Bears liked honey too 
so it was easy to find a tree where 
bears had put their honey by just 
watching where the bears went.” 

“Weren't the people afraid of the 
bears?” asked Elizabeth. 

“T suppose they didn’t go too 
near the bears,” said her mother. 

“Then about two thousand years 
ago a soldier found some tall grass 
growing by a river in India. When 
he squeezed one of these grasses 
he found it had sweet juice in it, 
like honey only it wasn’t honey.” 

“But how did the sugar grass 
get here?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Travelers carried little plants 
to their own country and planted 
them. They do not plant sugar 
seeds; they plant the little jointed 
plants. Finally these sugar cane 
plants came over to this country 
and big plantations were started.” 

“Why don’t we have some sugar 
cane in our_ garden,” asked 
Elizabeth. 

“Because sugar cane needs very 
hot climate and lots of water to 
make it grow. Long ago the sugar 
makers put the sugar stalks through 
a big wooden wringer like a clothes 
wringer and squeezed the sweet juice 
out of it into kettles. Then they 
boiled it until it was like sirup. If 
they wanted syrup they stopped 
there but if they wanted sugar they 
kept on boiling it until it formed 


crystals. They scraped these up 
and dried them.” 

“Listen, mother, what is_ that 
noise?” Elizabeth sat up and 


looked over in the direction of the 
music, for it was singing they heard. 

Dozens of men were walking be- 
tween the sugar cane and with long 
curved knives were cutting them 
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down. Negro people like to sing as 
they work. When they had cut 
down the long stalks they stripped 
off the leaves and tossed the long 
canes in a cart then went on and 
on up and down between the rows 
always singing. 

“This is harvest time and the 
men must work quickly to get the 
sugar cane to the mill before the 
juice leaks out.” 

“Here comes your dad. He is 
going to the mill which is a mile or 
two down the road. We'll see what 
they do with the sugar canes there.” 

Elizabeth and her mother climbed 
into the car and in a few minutes 
reached the sugar mill. 

“This is where they make raw 
sugar; shall we watch what happens 
to this load of sugar cane?” asked 
Elizabeth’s father. 

A load of the long canes were 
dumped on a wide belt that moved 
and took them inside and dumped 
them in a big machine that squeezed 
them until the sweet juice ran out 
into a big tank. 

Dad lifted Elizabeth so she could 
see into the big tank where the 
sugar was boiling. She watched the 
crystals gather on the sides of the 
tank. 

“What is that dark juice,” she 
asked. 

“That is molasses; watch how 
they whirl it around in that basket 
machine until the molasses and 
crystals are separated. Those crys- 
tals are raw sugar.” 

“But it doesn’t look like the 
sugar in our sugar bowl, does it, 
mother?” said Elizabeth. 

“No, not yet. It is really not 
more than half finished. Those 
brown crystals will be taken to a 


I’ve heard that dear old Santa 
Is busy as can be: 

Suppose he’d be too busy 

To trim our Christmas tree! 


N 


Bill sucks a sugar stalk. 


sugar refinery and melted and 
washed and strained. Then when 


_the crystals come out of the ma- 


chine they are white. Some of them 
are made into sugar cubes and some 
ground into the finest powder.” 


“What do they do with the stalks 
after the juice is taken out?’ asked 
Elizabeth. 


“Well, some are used in the fur- 
naces like coal,” said father; “‘some 
are made into boards and used in 
building. All the impurities that 
have been strained out are used to 
fertilize the soil for the next crop 
of sugar.” 


“‘Now if you know all about sugar 
we'll start for home,” said father. 


“Perhaps on our way home you 
will tell us of another kind of su- 
gar, made of beets. I saw ‘Beet 
Sugar’ printed on a bag in the 
pantry. Is that just like cane 
sugar, daddy?” 

“T don’t believe you could tell 
the difference,” said father. ‘Sugar 
cane has to be grown in a hot cli- 
mate -but sugar beets will grow 
where it is cool.” 


“In the time of Napoleon he gave 


Santa's Elf 


ANNIE. LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


a5 


Cubes of sugar. 


people land on which to grow sugar 
beets so they could grow their own 
sugar and not have to buy it from 
other countries.” 

“IT know another kind of sugar,” 
said mother, “can you guess what 
it is?” 

Elizabeth thought for a few mo- 
ments then shook her head. “Tell 
us, mother.” 

“Maple sugar, which comes from 
the sugar maple tree.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. I have a 
picture in one of my books. It 
shows a man holding a cup under a 
pipe he has stuck in a hole in the 
tree trunk of a large maple tree.” 

“Do they have to boil the maple 
juice as they do the sugar cane and 
beet juice?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Yes, they boil it until it becomes 
a thick syrup for your pancakes. 
Then they boil it longer until it 
becomes sugar.” 

“Look,” said Elizabeth pointing 
to a small boy walking along the 
road. “It is that little boy who 
told us where Mr. Brown lived. 
He has been to the store and bought 
a big stick of peppermint candy 
with the nickel you gave him.” 


That’s why I strung some popcorn 
And trimmed the tree myself, 

And why my mother calls me 

Old Santa’s Christmas elf! 
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Tommy's Christmas Gift to the Birds 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


66( HRISTMAS will be here in a few days. Aren’t 
you excited, Jimmy?” asked Tommy of his brother. 

“T sure am. Do you think we have been good enough 
boys this year to get some nice Christmas gifts?” 

“IT hope so. Let us think of all the good deeds that 
we can think of that we did the past year?” 

“That is a good idea.” 

The brothers sat and thought for sometime. 

“I know one thing we did. We made some May 
baskets for our friends,” said Jimmy. 

“Yes, and when that little boy was lost we took care 
of him until we saw the policeman. He then found out 
where he lived and took him home.” 

“‘At Easter time we each gave the Easter bunny a 
basket to give to Wayne because he did not have any 
baskets the year before,” said Jimmy. 

“T can think of one other thing we did. We made a 
picture book for Bobby when he had the whooping 
cough.” 

“Well, we do help mother around the house, and 
dad likes to have us help him shovel the walk.” 

“We made Christmas gifts for them. Do you think 
they will like them>”’ 

“T hope they do,” answered Jimmy. 

(Now ask the class what some of the good deeds 
were that they did during the year.) 

““Now we made mother and daddy happy, we hope, 
with the Christmas gifts we made for them and we also 
bought gifts for grandma and grandpa. Is there any- 
one else we should make or buy a gift for that you can 
think of Jimmy?” 

“T can’t think of anybody.” 

Suddenly Tommy said as he was looking out of the 
window, “I just thought of quite a few of our little 
friends we should make happy.” 

“We could give gifts to all our friends but it would 
cost lots of money.” 

“I don’t mean our playmates. See if you canguess 
who I mean?” 

(Have the class guess). 

“Do you mean some friends of mother and daddy 
who also are our friends?” 

“No.” 

“T can’t think who it is,” said Jimmy. 

“These little friends of ours make us happy by 
singing for us.” 

“Do you mean the boys and girls who sing in the 
choir at church?” 

“No.” 

“I give up.” 

“T mean our little feathered friends, the birds.” 

“Oh, say that would be a good idea but what could 
we give them?” 

“T don’t know right off hand. Let’s think about it.” 


(Have children think of different things that they 
could do for the birds). 
The boys thought for sometime and then Tommy said, 


“Why don’t we give them a Christmas tree decorated 
just for them?” 


“T think that would be just grand but how would we 
decorate it?” 

(Have class give suggestions). 

“We could put cookies on the tree. If we would get 
those kind that have holes in the middle we could put 
them very easily on the branches of that small ever- 
green tree on our front lawn.” 


“Let's go to the store now and buy some. I’ll pay for 
half of them.” 

“I’m glad that dad gives us an allowance,” said 
Tommy. “I think we’d better ask mother first if she 
minds if we decorate the tree.” 

The boys walked into the kitchen where their mother 
was busy getting supper started. 

“We thought we would like to decorate the small 


evergreen tree in the front yard with cookies for the 
birds as a Christmas gift. Do you mind mother?” 

“T think that is a splendid idea.” 

“Thanks mother. We’re going to the store to buy 
some cookies now. Do you want us to bring you 
anything.” 

“Not this time. Thank you for asking me.” 

Tommy and Jimmy soon were back from the store 
with the cookies. By supper time they had the tree 
decorated. 

(This story can be turned into a project by having the 
children decorate a tree on the school grounds. If 
there isn’t any small enough some child may volunteer 
to bring their Christmas tree from home after the 
family is through using it or you may have a tree in 
your room or in the school that could be used.) You 


may find that this same idea may carry over into the 
home.) 
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Mrs. Howler Uses Her Head 


The MONKEYS in the Pan- 
ama Tree woke at sun-up. Suddenly 
Grandpa Howler gave a moaning 
call. At once the whole Howler clan 
joined in, howling and roaring loud- 
ly. Baby Howler joined in too. But 
the tangled woods behind the Pan- 
ama Tree seemed deserted, except 
for the birds, which could do them 
no harm. Baby Howler was to Jearn 
that the noise was mostly bluff. If 
there had been a leopard or a snake, 
it might have frightened it away— 
or it might not have. But never yet 
had young Howler seen any member 
of the Howler clan bite anyone, 
never had he seen an enemy to bite 
—except away down on the ground 
below. And the monkeys kept to the 
tree tops. In a way, the howling was 
just their tribal song. 

Now came breakfast, which—for 
all but the unweaned babies, was 
leaves and fruit. And the other meals 
would be the same. This morning 
Grandpa Howler led the way to an 
old fig tree where the ripe black 
fruit tasted sticky and sweet. It was 
awfully good. Baby Howler’s mother 
sat on a limb of the fig tree, with its 
broad leaves making a deep shade in 
the heat of the day. And her wide 
black face was without a worry. She 
watched her child with her large 
protruding eyes, but she looked as 
if she knew he could cling safely to 
the branches with hands, feet, and 
tail. She held each fig between a 
thumb and forefinger, and he watch- 
ed and held his fruit the same way. 

Here and there a wee yellow 
monkey breakfasted on milk, like a 
kitten, but the rest of the tribe ate 
fruit and leaves. Then the youngsters 
began playing. There were about 
twenty monkeys in the Howler clan, 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


and of these, seven were youngsters. 
First someone pulled young Howler’s 
tail, and he ran till he could pull 
free. Then he pulled some else’s 
tail. But neither Mrs. Howler nor 
any of the mothers minded. They 
just lay along the branches with all 
four legs dangling as they watched. 
They were not afraid the youngsters 
would fall out of the tree. For one 
thing, they all had thumbs so that 


they could grasp the branches firm- 
ly. For another thing, they could 
also hang on with their tails. For 
these Central American monkeys 
had prehensile tails. So Baby Howler 
was allowed to join in all the 
monkey-shines, with the other 
youngsters of the clan. And this 
play taught him a great deal about 
how to live in the tree tops. 

That afternoon, though, the trees 
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began bending far down in the wind, 
and the sky blackened as great 
clouds sailed across it. The leaves 
rustled together. At first the cool- 
ness felt good in one’s fur. Then a 
limb of the old fig tree cracked with 
a loud report and fell off. ‘The 
fathers of the clan began putting 
their heads together, looking very 
wise and worried. Then Grandfather 
Howler led the way to another tree. 
Young Howler watched with a 
strange feeling that was half the joy 
of adventure and half fear of the 
unknown. For monkey after monkey 
was taking a big leap to the next 
tree. They traveled in single file. 
The mothers of the youngest monk- 
eys waited till the last. But then 
their turn came too, and young 
Howler just knew he could never 
do it. 

The big father monkeys had made 
the jump all right. They just 
spread arms and legs and launched 
off with their tails straight behind 
them. It was half gliding and half 
falling to the smaller tree. Baby 
Howler had been used to putting 
his arms around his mother’s neck 
and his legs around her waist and 
clinging while she made the big 
jumps. But he was too big for that 
now. Instead, she let him cling to 
her back. And whoosh! down she 
went, till she could reach and cling 
to the branches of the next tree of 
their skyway. After one such big 
jump, he wasn’t really afraid any 
more. And before the day was over 
they had made many jumps like 
that. Young Howler’s keen kind had 
learned his lesson well. 

The clan kept right on traveling 
through the tree tops till they were 
in a grove of small trees the wind 
could not break. But the leaves of 
these trees didn’t taste good, and 
they had no fruit. So they kept on, 
even after the wind had died down, 
They must reach other food trees. 

And now they came to a place 
where Mrs. Howler would have to 
make a still longer jump. This time 
she bade young Howler to wait on 
the branch. And she clung with the 
handlike tip of her tail while she 
reached forward to grasp the nearest 
branch of the neighboring tree. That 
way, she made a bridge of her body 
for him to cross upon. And when he 


had crossed on her back, she bade 
him climb off and wait while she 
finished swinging her own body into 
the tree. 

Once there was the sound of the 
limb of an old tree breaking off. But 
the clan was safe. The only trouble 
was that they all had to go supper- 
less to bed. Perhaps the limbs of 
their old fig tree had broken in the 
wind storm. Well, soon young Howl- 
er had slept the night away on the 
branch with his mother’s arms to 
hold him safe, and it was another 
day. And the sun shone and all was 
well, except for that empty feeling 
in his stomach. But now Grandpa 
Howler was leading the way to some 


food trees. 


To reach them, though, it was 
necessary to make one awful jump. 
Mrs. Howler studied the thing with 
a worried look in her wide-set eyes. 
And her black face wrinkled as if 
she were thinking hard. It wasn’t 
too big a jump for a monkey alone. 
The fathers made it with ease. But 
what would the youngsters do? For 
this time it was too big a jump for 
her to make a bridge of her body. 
What was Baby Howler to do? 
Grandpa Howler was calling now, 
and the other mothers were waiting, 
with their little ones, to see what 
she would do. There were no two 
ways about it, to reach the next tree 
called for an awful jump. 

At last Mother bade young Howl- 
er to hide in the leaves of the 
branch they were on, and wait till 
she called him. And like most jungle 
children he obeyed at once. For he 
knew from her tone that she was 
serious. 
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For a few minutes she seemed to 
measure the distance with her eye. 
Then she launched off, legs and tail 
spread as flat as possible. She made 
her four-point landing. But was she 
going to leave him behind? For how 
in the world was he ever going to 
reach her now? 

He watched as she climbed to the 
very tip-top of the tree. Then she 
clung with tail and feet. while she 
reached up toward him with both 
hands. Of course she couldn’t reach 
him, nor had she tried to. Instead, 
she caught hold of the top of the 
branch he was in. Carefully, now, 
she pulled it toward her, while 
young Howler clung with all his 
might. At last she held the branch 
steady. Why, the branch itself made 
a bridge between the two trees! She 
told him to come ahead. 

It meant careful climbing, down 
along the branch she was holding, 
while she waited. Young Howler 
trembled when he peered down at 
the forest floor and thought of the 
dangers there. It would be awful to 
fall. He waited. Mightn’t Mother 
come back for him? But no, it was 
too big a jump between trees for 
her to make a bridge of herself again. 
She called again, and this time her 
tone was sharper. There was noth- 
ing for it but to obey. Carefully he 
let himself down, clinging to the 
branch till he reached her arm. He 


crept along that too. At last he was 


safe on her back. Now at last she 


could follow the rest of the way to 
the food trees. And after her, the 
clan. Mrs. Howler had used her 
head, and shown the way! 


Leaves Last Party 
EDNA HAMILTON 


The leaves dance in to meet me 
As I sweep the basement floor, 
They meet me and they greet me 
As they flutter around the door. 


They are staging a grand party, 
Their first gorgeous Autumn Ball, 
Countless leaves, swirling and twirl- 


ing 


As they make their farewell call. 
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The partridge burst out of the snowbed. 


December in Mystery Pasture 


Mysrery Pasture lay under a 
thick blanket of snow. The soft, 
white flakes were still falling, and 
there were dark shadows under the 
spruce trees. 

These trees were growing near 
the edge of the swampland. In sum- 
mer the golden sun sent his warm 
rays down through the open spaces 
between the branches, warming the 
brown, moist earth and coaxing 
forth the beautiful woodland blos- 
soms. Near them grew tall, green 
ferns. Not far away lay moss-cov- 
ered tree trunks that had fallen 
there years before. 

But now the big yellow sun was 
not shining. The brown pods which 
had formed on the flowering plants of 
summer, now lay buried under three 
feet of soft, white snow. The 
branches of the spruce trees, how- 
ever, were as green and as thick as 
they had been in mid-summer. 
Many birds, who spent the winter 
in the cold, snowy North, often 
found shelter among the thick, green 
branches. 

The old brown partridge, who had 
spent the night among the thickest 
branches of a spruce tree, flew from 
the lowest bough. He did not sink 
into the snow as he walked along, 
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for he was wearing his winter snow- 
shoes. Queer little horny points 
filled the spaces between his toes. 
Mother Nature had given the queer 
little snowshoes to him in the 
autumn, for she knew that he would 
need them when the ground was 
covered with snow. 

He had no well-filled cupboards as 
the chipmunks and mice had. He 
had no cozy, underground home, 
where he could sleep and forget his 
hunger, as the woodchuck had. He 
never flew to the warm, sunny South 
as the bluebirds and the robins 
did. So every day he must find 
something to eat. 

Where could Mr. Partridge find 
anything to eat when the ground 
was covered with three feet of snow? 

Mr. Partridge did not mind the 
snow. He liked it. And he knew 
where to find plenty of food. It was 
only a short flight from the spruce 
grove to the brook. Along the bank, 
where the willows had been so green 
in summer, were leafless branches 
covered with buds, And Mr. Par- 
tridge liked willow buds for his 
breakfast. 

On the hillside beyond the brook 
stood a grove of tall birches, Their 
branches were covered with tender 


buds. The apples had fallen from the 
wild trees that grew here and 
there over the pasture land. The 
grape vines which sometimes pro- 
vided food for the wild birds, were 
covered with the heavy snow. Most. 
of the beechnuts had fallen to the 
ground and were covered with ice 
and snow. But the old birch trees. 
were always covered with tender 
buds and the partridge family knew 
that they could always find break- 
fast, dinner, and supper among the 
birch branches. 

So, dn this dark December morn- 
ing, old Mr. Partridge flew first to 
the willow branches by the brook. 
Here he found a good breakfast of 
soft, sweet buds. 

When he was hungry again, he 
ate a few laurel buds and a few 
poplar buds. And then as the gray 
dusk of evening settled over the old 
pasture, Mr. Partridge flew to the 
birch grove on the hillside and ate a 
good supper of brown birch buds. 

The big snowflakes were still 
falling fast as the old brown bird 
finished his supper. Darkness was 
falling over the swampland. Mr. 
Partridge flew to the spruce branch 


where he had spent the previous 
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night. But he was not quite satisfied 
with the spruce-tree shelter. 
Suddenly he spread his brown 
wings and plunged down from the 
spruce limb into the deep snow, the 
force of the plunge driving his 
body three or four feet through the 
deep snow, forming a tunnel at the 
end of which he settled down in his 
little snow house for the night. The 
white snow-blanket covered him 
and he was warm and cozy. 
Old Mr. Fox, in his den on the 
farther side of the hill, tried to sleep. 
But he was hungry. It had not been 
good hunting in the deep snow and 
he had had neither dinner nor 
supper. He knew that he could not 


follow a trail when the snow was: 


falling so fast. He tried to forget his 
hunger, but often he woke and 


crawled to the door of his den to ~- 


look out. 

A little while before daybreak the 
storm ceased and the pale moon 
flooded the woods with silvery light. 
Immediately, Mr. Fox started out. 

He knew about the spruce grove 
where Mr. Partridge often roosted 
at night. Toward this spruce thicket 
he headed. It was just about day- 
break when he came upon the hole 
in the snow, which told him that 
Mr. Partridge was sleeping in a 


snow-chamber near by. With a fox 
grin upon his cruel face, he crept 
forward. He would have a nice, fat 
partridge for his breakfast! 

He crouched for a spring, for he 
felt certain that the fat bird was 
sleeping under the little round 
mound of snow ahead of him. 

Just at that moment the old 
partridge burst out of the snow 
bed, scattering clouds of snow into 
the old fox’s eyes, ears, and face; 
and thundering wings carried the 
big bird to safety among the shelter- 
ing spruces. The disappointed fox 
turned away, for he knew that the 
bird was now safe from him. 

The dark December days passed. 
January, February, March came. 
During these months the old pasture 
land was covered deep with its 
white mantle; the little animals of 
the woods were hiding in their cozy 
homes. Every spruce and hemlock 
formed little evergreen shelters as 
the heavy snow covered and bent 
their wide branches. No bird calls 
nor animal cries disturbed the si- 
lence of the snow-covered swamp- 
land. Even the gurgling brook was 
sleeping quietly under his shining 
ice-coat. 

And then, one day, old North 
Wind went back to his Arctic home 


Mice That Sing 


LUCILLE H. 


Mice gnaw holes, mice de- 


stroy foodstuff, but mice also sing. 
Not all of them, of course, for the 
singing mice are very rare. But if 
you have any mice of any type, 
either the tame, or some of the ordi- 
nary nuisance or house variety, it 
might be well to listen to them. 
Perhaps you might have one of the 
rare musical variety. 

Night time seems to be their 
favorite time to sing. Their song is a 
pleasing whistling noise, somewhat 
like the faint chirpings of a canary. 

Mice are known to be fond of 
music, but whether their ability to 
sing is normal to all members of the 
race, or is an individual peculiarity 
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is not known. Indeed some authori- 
ties state that they are not singing at 
all, but that their musical utterance 
is due to an asthmatic condition. 
Roy Chapman Andrews, director 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History states that he bought one 
from a Chinese boy in Pekin, China. 
The boy brought it to him in a 
little bamboo cage. In the evening, 
according to Mr. Andrew’s record, 
the mouse became excited, stood on 
his hind feet, and grasping the bars 
with his front paws, he poked his 
littlé nose into the air and sang. 
The song was birdlike in quality, 
but so weak that it could not be 
heard at a distance of more than 


to stay, and the warm, gentle 
South Wind blew across the white 
banks. Before long the snow was 
fast disappearing. From the bare, 
brown spots in swamp and on hill- 
side, skunk cabbage and lavender 
hepaticas smiled at passers-by. 

The happy little chickadee began 
to sing his spring song. Soon the 
bluebird and the robin returned 
from the South, and then old Mr. 
Partridge knew that Spring had 
really come. 

And so, one warm, sunshiny day 
he walked to his old drumming log, 
sprang upon it, and spreading his 
beautiful feathers, strutted back 
and forth over the green moss. 
Then drawing himself up as straight 
as he could, he sent forth his 
thundering call of drumbeats. 

And then as he listened, he heard 
the soft footsteps of a little hen 
partridge, coming down the old 
cowpath. He went to meet her, and 
showed her a beautiful home spot 
that he had found. 

She must have liked the spot, for 
she stayed and laid twelve beautiful 
eggs in the nest which he helped her 
build. Then, I am sorry to say, he 
left her to take care of the nest 
and eggs, all by herself, while he 
spent the spring days in idleness. 


15 feet. Mr. Andrews stated that it 
definitely was a song, and not a 
whistle caused by an inflammation 
of the respiratory tract. 

Radio listeners in 1937 heard the 
announcement that they were to 
listen to a concert given by a group 
of singing mice found in the chil- 
dren’s industrial house. Here again 
the song consisted of a series of 
chirps and trills. A complicated 
song rarely occurs. 

Mrs. Wm. LeRoy Cahall of New 
York believed that she had the prize 
trio of singing mice. She stated that 
the little one had a little soprano 
voice, the middle sized one a middle 
sized voice, and the big one a deep 
bass voice. 

However that may be, there is 
enough trustworthy evidence on 
record to lead us to believe that 
some mice do sing. 
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Ler ME see. . . is everybody 
here? We don’t want to begin our 
story before everyone has come... 
All right. To-day I shall tell you a 
true story about what I saw on the 
old homestead back in Nebraska 
when I was a little girl. 


It had been raining for several 
days and the water was draining 
off the level places and was running 
down the slopes in gurgling rivulets. 
I went barefoot out there on the 
farm and what did I do but held 
my skirt high and went splashing 
along in one of the streams until I 
reached a place where the water 
stood knee deep in quite a big pond. 


Here I went splashing about hav- 
ing the most fun for some minutes, 
Then suddenly something moving 
from limb to bough in a big tree 
near by, caught my eye. At first I 
could not see it clearly, but soon it 
became bold and I found that it 
was a long slinky reddish-brown 
little animal. It came down and 
crouched on a big limb finally where 
I could see it very plainly. Its head 
was rather big for the rest of its 
body and somewhat broader than 
long. Its ears were small and were 
perked to catch every sound. Its 
eyes were small and resembled burn- 
ing coals with a wicked look in 
them. Its body was unusually long 
for its size and was about ten inches 
from tip of its nose to beginning of 
its tail. Its tail was slender and 
about four or five inches long. 
The under-side of its body was white 
which made it very attractive, 
though it looked wicked. 

As I stood gazing, spellbound, at 
the little impudent fellow I was 
suddenly startled by a splash in the 
water near by. It was made by a 
great big frog, that was trying to 
escape from a second animal like 
the one up in the tree. 


The suddenness of the splash just 
so upset me that I turned quickly 
and dashed home to tell father about 
what I had seen. Now father was 
always willing to take time to ex- 
plain things to me and I did want 
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A Story About Weasels 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


to know the name of the animals I 
had found. 

Father was down by the six week 
old chickens’ coop when I reached 
him. He was standing by a pile of 
dead young chickens and he looked 
very distrought. When I asked 
him what had killed the chickens 
he said it was the cruel work of a 
weasel. 

I then wanted to know all about 
weasels and when father finished 
describing the weasel to me I was 
sure the animals I had seen were 


none other than the ones that had 
killed our chickens. 

The weasel catches the chicken 
by the top of its head and manages 
to hold the chicken helpless until 
it has given all its blood to the 
weasel. They feed off frogs, mice, 
rats, gophers, rabbits and the like. 

The beautiful white fur scarfs, 
coats and mittens ladies wear come 
from the white weasel called an 
ermine. This little animal lives in 
the far north countries where it 
lives off birds and any other animals 
it can catch there in the snow cov- 
ered mountains and tundra. The 
ermine, as are many other animals 
of the snow countries, is white; so 
its prey cannot easily detect it 
from the snow. Nature always has 
a way of helping her animals, birds 
and insects to escape danger more 
easily by giving them colors that 
blend with the prevailing colors 
about them — so with the ermine. 
This pernicious little animal is all 
white excepting the tip of its tail 
and this is black. 

I have drawn some pictures so 


you could see how the weasel looks. 
No. 1 picture shows the kind of 
weasel that killed father’s young 
chickens and picture No. 2 shows 
the white weasel, or the ermine 
stalking a pigeon. 
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So You Own a Pet Puppy! 


The most thrilling moment in 
the life of almost any youngster 
comes when he or she becomes the 
proud owner of a puppy. Perhaps 
children in your class will acquire 
such pets this Christmas. Others 
already own dogs. A lesson or two 
on the proper care of these friendly 
animals will not be amiss in any 
classroom. 


Your Puppy’s Diet 

About 80 percent of all dog ail- 
ments can be traced to improper 
diet. These feeding rules are im- 
portant: 

Feed young puppies often. Their. 
stomachs are small and they can 
take only a little food at a time. 
Feed five times daily at regular 
intervals during the first 5 months; 
feed a substantial meal twice daily 
from 6 months to 1 year. A full- 
grown dog should have some milk 
with crumbled toast or kibbles in 
the morning, and one large meal in 
the evening. Keep fresh, clean drink- 
ing water where your pet can reach 
it at all times. 

Don’t feed too much. The amount 
of food needed varies with the size 
and breed of dog. Small puppies can 
take only 2 or 3 tablespoons of solid 
food at a time. All dogs should leave 
their meals still feeling a_ little 
hungry. A safe rule is to feed only 
as much as they will eat up in 10 
minutes. 

Feed a well-rounded diet. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends that every dog’s basic diet 
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include 50 percent meat or meat 
substitutes (ground lean beef, lamb, 
cooked liver or fish, milk, eggs); 25 
percent vegetables (only asparagus, 
beets, carrots, cauliflower, green 
beans, spinach, tomato, turnips, 
cooked and mixed thoroughly into 
the meat to make sure the dog eats 
them); 25 percent cereals (dry or 
toasted bread, cooked farina or oat- 
meal, dog biscuits or kibbles); added 
vitamins and minerals if they are 
not included in the prepared food 
used. Puppies should have a larger 
proportion of milk and eggs. 


Your Puppy’s Habits 

House-breaking your pel need not 
be a difficult or long-drawn-out pro- 
cess if it is done correctly. The first 
requirement is regularity. Feed at 
regular times each day. Immediately 
after every meal, take the puppy 
outdoors, preferably to the same 
spot every time. Wait with him, if 
possible, until he has done what you 
expect of him. Then pat him, praise 
him and bring him indoors. 

Watch the puppy between times. 
When he becomes uneasy, take him 
out immediately. If this is incon- 
venient, have some newspapers 
spread in an inconspicuous place 
indoors and place him on these. He 
will soon learn tidy habits if you 
are patient, kind and persistent. 

Obedience is the next lesson. Teach 
your puppy to come when called by 
tying a long cord to his collar. Let 
him run to the end of it. Then call, 
“Here, Skippy” (or whatever his 


Your Puppys Daily Needs 
Clean, Fresh 


Water 


Outdoor Exercise 


name is), and jerk sharply on the 
cord. The jerk will startle him. 
When he comes to you for sympathy, 
praise and pet him. Pull him gently 
to you after the command if neces- 
sary. Repeat the lesson several 
times, then remove the cord. If he 
fails to come when called, use the 
cord again. 

Other commands, like “Heal,” 
“Sit,” “Lie down,” “Stop” can be 
taught by using the cord or leash 
and gently forcing the puppy into 
the position you wish him to take. 
Always praise for obedience, but 
never punish for disobedience until 
you are very sure your pet under- 
stands what you expect of him. 
Usually a spoken rebuke is enough. 
If you have to strike him, use a 
folded newspaper. This frightens 
without harming the dog. 


Your Puppy’s Health 

Exercise your dog regularly. Every 
dog needs at least half an hour of 
outdoor exercise every morning and 
evening. If possible, let him run 
without a leash. If you can’t take 
him for a walk, teach him to run 
and fetch a ball repeatedly. Also 
urge him to jump for something held 
high in your hand, or over a stick. 

Groom him every day. Every dog’s 
coat should be brushed briskly for 
5 minutes every day. This promotes 
a healthy skin, improves the dog’s 
appearance and removes loose hair 
that is otherwise shed on rugs and 
furniture. Occasional baths with 

(Turn to Page 64) 


Regular Grooming 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Why is it important to keep progress 
records of some kind in kindergarten? 


Answer: For many years leaders have been striving 
to evoke curricula fully in harmony with the most 
progressive ideas in education and well calculated to 
lay the foundation for the primary course. In most 
educational systems there are definite specifications 
regarding the amount and kind of work in literature, 
music, games, art, industrial arts, nature study, 
hygiene, civics which the kindergarten is expected to 
deal with efficiently. In many systems, reports of the 
ground covered in kindergarten all sent on with the 
pupils promotion from kindergarten. These consist of 
titles of stories and songs which they know best, 
poems which they have memorized, games which they 
are capable of conducting alone, a statement of points 
in hygiene emphasized and fundamental habits believed 
to be fairly well established, especially such habits as 
are of pronounced importance in the schoolroom. 
Occasionally, specimens of the children’s work are sent 
to the first grade. Included in these reports, also, 
should be found brief records of the most significant 
first hand experiences which the children have had, 
such as excursions and the resulting class activities. 


Question: Do you think that there should be a 
continuous curriculum for kindergarten and 
primary grades and who should construct this 
curriculum? 


Answer: For years it was the usual practice to 
ignore the kindergarten in curriculum making. But 
today it is the custom in making our curriculums to 
point the path of growth and to indicate some of the 
steps in terms of attitudes, appreciations, tastes, 
habits as well as in terms of subject matter alone. 
The kindergarten initiates many of these habits, 
atitudes, appreciations, tastes, so these most assuredly 
should be included in the curriculum. Most well-think- 
ing systems employ a supervisor to supervise the kin- 
dergarten-primary grades as one department and 
who through her training in both fields can command 
the respect of the different groups of teachers and 
draw them together for efficient co-operation. It is 
she who with her teachers constructs the curriculum 
for the kindergarten-primary grades. 


Question: Do you think social development 
is increased through kindergarten attendance? 


Answer: I most assuredly do. The kindergarten itself 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


This friendly inviting department 
is for YOU, readers of AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD. Here you 
may present your problems with 


assurance that they will receive 
practical and intelligent consider- 
ation. YOU are invited to use the 
CLEARING GROUND freely. 


is built upon the childs’ living. Every bit of his training 
in music, art, literature, science is taught as a part of 
his living. I would advise you to read the article by 
Ethel Taylor in American Childhood for May, 1946. 
Also to read the two books which she recommended: 
“The Kindergarten as a Factor in Elementary School 
Achievement and Progress,” by Goetch, University of 
Iowa in Education (Iowa City, University Press, 
University of Iowa, April 15, 1926). 

“Attendance in Kindergarten and Progress in the 
Primary Grades,” Mac Latchy. Ohio State University 
Studies, Bureau of Education, Research Monograph 
No. 8 (Columbus Ohio, University Press.) 

“Unified Kindergarten and First Grade Teaching,” 
Temple-Parker, Ginn. 


Question: How long should I give my first 
grade children ear-training in phonics? Is 
there any set time? 


Answer: No, I should say there was no set time. 
There is no doubt that there are some children in your 
first grade that will be benefited by ear-training in 
phonics throughout the entire year. There are others 
who readily detect the similarities and differences in 
words by ear, and already see that certain parts of 
words look alike. They are certainly ready for the 
second step in the teaching of phonetics, the seeing 
similarities and differences in words. 


Question: I am a kindergarten teacher. I am 
really interested in a modern-equipment be- 
cause we will have very soon a new building. 
Will you tell me if I could find a catalogue or 
book where I could get the information I need? 


Answer: There has not been too much material on 
kindergarten equipment the last few years. 

The two books I am going to recémmend were pub- 
lished in late ’20’s but they are excellent— 

“Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching” 
Parker and Temple, Ginn. 

“Permanent Play Materials for the Very Young 
Child” Garrison, Scribners. 


Other Older Bulletins 
“The Housing and Equipment of Kindergartens,” 
U.S. Bureau of Ed. Washington, Bulletin No. 13, 1921. 
‘Furnishings and Equipment of the Primary School,” 
Bulletin of the National Coucil of Primary Ed. Vol. 7, 
February 1924. 
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Puerto Rico in a Coconut Shell 


This Concludes the Article, “Hal's Geography 
Topic’ Which Appeared in October 


ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


Puerto Rico in a Coconut Shell Coffee bushes grow on the moun- Amalie you can buy hand-woven 
Puerto Rico is 1,399 miles south- tains in the shade of the bucare baskets and straw hats, doilies, dolls, 
4 east of New York. trees. In February the bushes are and carved turtle shells, the work of 
f Columbus discovered this island covered with fragrant white blos- island dwellers. 
V in 1493. soms. The blooms of the bucare Most of the small farmers of the 
. Ponce de Leon became the first trees are red-orange in color. island belong to the Rural Coopera- 
ik Governor of Puerto Rico. Borinquen is the Indian name for _ tive Association. 
| Ponce is the name of acity on the Puerto Rico. Bay rum, a lotion used by barbers, 
of south coast of Puerto Rico. —_ comes from the Virgin Islands where 
. The Virgin Islands In a 
3 Ponce de Leon Avenue is the name c Shell the sweet-bay tree grows. 
of a street in San Juan. ne 1 House building in the Virgin 
e The Ponce de Leon Statue stands The United States does not own Islands is expensive because every- 
y in front of San Jose Church in San _ all of the Virgin Islands. Some of thing must be imported. 
h Juan. This church was built by the ‘them belong to Great Britain. A mail boat runs between St. 
Dominican Fathers in 1523. The islands are peaks of a moun- Thomas and Puerto Rico. 
er The Puerto Rico branch of the tain range reaching up from the St. John 
Y. M. C. A. stands on Ponce de _ ocean floor. Very few people have ever seen 
Leon Avenue. The American Virgin Islands are the little Virgin Island of St. John. 
There is a Carnegie Library on this St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croiz, On it there are no towns, no planta- 
- avenue. and more than fifty tiny scattered tions, no roads, no ports, no steam- 
Is The forts and palaces of Puerto _ isles. ers. But there are horses and don- 
Rico were built before the May- On the island St. Thomas Danish keys to ride, and many, many 
e. flower sailed in 1620. porcelain from Copehnagen can be humming birds in the forest-green 
ur El Morro is a fortress guarding bought. hills. In the whole nineteen square 
in the entrance to the harbor of San The capital town, in fact the only miles of peace and quiet and 
TS Juan. town of St. Thomas, is sometimes bird-song you will find about seven 
in La Fortaleza is the Governor’s called St. Thomas, and sometimes hundred people living quite happily. 
of pa'ace in the capitol city, San Juan. Charlotte Amalie after a Danish ‘They catch fish for food and eat 
he The Capitol is the most imposing queen of long ago. tropical fruits and vegetables. It is 
ng building on Ponce de Leon Avenue. The main street of this town hasa__ truly a Robinson Crusoe island. 
The letters PRRA_ stand for Danish name — _ Kronprinsdens_ St. Croix 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Admin- Gade. The largest of the United States 
istration. Our Virgin Islands formerly be- Virgins is St. Croix. It has a flat 
ons The Spanish language is spoken longed to Denmark. In 1917 we surface and more rainfall than St. 
oll everywhere. English is taught in the purchased them for twenty-five mil- Thomas, so it is a “sugar island.” 
Be public schools. lion dollars. Cattle graze in the pasture lands. 
por The big daily newspaper on San By means of street stairways you Spain, France, England, Holland, 
d? Juan is called El Mundo. can climb the hills back of the main Denmark, and the United States 
on Among the flowers and flowering avenue of Charlotte Amalie and see have in turn owned it. Thirteen 
trees of Puerto Rico are: a lovely view of land and water. thousand people live there. A famous 
ub- poinsettias orange blossoms You will find lots of good swim- American spent much of his boy- 
roses coffee blossoms ming on this island, which is about hood at St. Croix. His name was 
ng” orchids bloom of sugar cane thirteen miles long and between one Alexander Hamilton. 
lilies hibiscus and four miles wide. Long ago the Virgin Islands 
ung hydrangeas bougainvillae St. Thomas is quiet and peaceful served as hide-outs and meeting 
gladioli almond trees and one of the healthiest spots in places for the buccaneers. Legend 
grapefruit blossoms the world. Donkeys with loaded says that John Teach, the pirate 
Puerto Rico produces sugar, to- panniers plod down the streets and_ lived in the tower of Bluebeard’s 
ns,” bacco, coffee, oranges, grapefruit, pine- island women balance trays of fruit Castle which stands on a hill on 
921. apples, bananas, coconuts, vanilla; or cans of water on their heads as_ St. Thomas. 
ol.” citron. they walk along. The Virgin Islanders are expert 
‘a Needlework cooperatives have been In the Virgin Islands Cooperative _ in handling boats. 


established in Puerto Rico. Store on the waterfront of Charlotte (Turn lo Page 64) 
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The Poetry Corner 


Santa's Sleigh Bells 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


. 
Santa’s Brownies 
SHEILA STINSON 


Today old Santa called his wife 
And said, “‘now Mrs. Claus 

I think it’s time my brownies came 
And brought their nails and saws. 
For by the time that everything 
I’ve planned for them today 


December 
LILLIE M. JORDAN 


It s Christmas Eve and we can’t We like the candy and the toys 


sleep, That come on Christmas day. 
When Santa comes, we'd like to But most of all we love the joys 


peep. 
Ting-a-ling, 
Ting-a-ling. 
Oh! hear the bells on Santa’s sleigh— 
They’re soft and sweet and far away. 
Ting-a-ling, 
Ting-a-ling. 
He’s ercssed the stream; he’s reached 
the mill. 
And now he’s coming up the hill. 
Ting-a-ling, 
Ting-a-ling. 
He’s at the top; he’s speeding down, 
Hle’s at the very edge of town. 
'Ting-a-ling, 
Ting-a-ling. 
The bells come closer like a song, 
Their jolly sound is clear and strong 
Ting-a-ling, 
Ting-a-ling. 
Pull up the covers; Santa’s near, 
Let’s just pretend we didn’t hear! 
Ting-a-ling, 
Ting-a-ling. 


This may be used for choral read- 
ing. The voices should be low at 
first, increasing in volume as Santa 
comes closer, until the last stanza, 
when they become very soft again. 


Peace On Earth 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The song the startled shepherds 
heard 
From out the star-lit sky 
That night the Bethlehem Babe was 
born 
Will never, never die. 

“Peace on earth,” the angels sang, 
‘Peace, good-will toward men.” 
All down the years the song’s been 

sung 
Again and yet again. 
But never has it meant so much 
As in these troubled days 
When mankind sees the world will 
end 
Unless peace reigns always. 


Of giving things away. 


Lion 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
A far-away forest 
Is my home, 
Through trees and jungles 
I like to roam. 


My head is large 
My paws are, too 
They have soft cushions 
But I don’t need a shoe. 


When I am sleeping 
Perhaps I snore— 
3ut when I’m angry 
I roar-and—roar. 


Yet, in a circus 

I seem very tame 

I often do tricks 

And I might play a game. 


But, really, I’m homesick 
To return to my home 
Far away in the forest 
To roar—and—roam, 


Is finished up and packed and all, 

I must be on my way.” 

When he called his gang of brownies, 

The little men began 

To carry out with zeal and zest 

Old Santa’s yearly plan. 

They built drums and hobby horses, 

Bright balls of red and green, 

Fat Teddy Bears and blocks and 
dolls, 

The nicest ones you’ve seen. 

Horns and tops and wheel barrows, 

Gay striped candy canes, 

Wooden soldiers, doll beds, 

And shiny handsome trains. 

The paint inside the paint-pots 
swished, 

The saws rang merrily, 

The little fellows worked so fast 

Old Santa laughed with glee. 

There was such a great commotion 

Some laughed and sore would shout, 

The reindeers stuck their heads in- 
side 

They just could not stay out. 

Meantime old Santa checked his 
book, 

For little girls and boys 

Who had been good would surely get 

One of these lovely toys. 

The reindeers tramped impatiently 

And shook their antlers too, 

Their bells rang out like music as 

Across the snow they flew. 

Mrs. Santa and the brownies waved 

“Goodbye,” from out the door, 

And one small brownie wiped his 
eyes. 

And wished there were some more 

To do to make the children glad. 

But as he dried the tear, 

Hé knew that they must go back 
home 

And wait another year. 


Sheep 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Sheep are known by different names; 
The father is a ram. 


The mother sheep is known as ewe. 
The baby is a lamb. 
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What About Workbooks? 
(From Page 16) 


However the books are used it is 
helpful to collect only a few each 
day to check, except where the 
entire class has done the same page. 
I plan to check workbooks on three 
or four days of the week leaving one 
or two days free. If I have 26 work- 
books I can mark 7 on each of 3 
days and 5 on 1 day or I can mark 9 
on each of 2 days and 8 on the third 
day leaving two days free. Children 
should have definite days assigned 
for handing in their books, the 
grouping may be arranged accord- 
ing to seating, according to the 
children’s progress in their work- 
books or according to the workbooks 
used by various groups. Staggering 
the work always seems easier and 
makes it unnecessary for the teacher 
to carry home enormous piles of 
workbooks to check. 

In conclusion let us think seriously 
about the whole problem of work- 
books and only use them when 
they seem to be the best means of 
doing what we want to do. Unless 
the teacher is required to use the 
workbook exactly as it is prescribed 
by the authors she should make the 
most intelligent adaptation of it to 
the needs of her individual class. 
If the books are worth the children’s 
time they should be worth checking 
by the teacher. It should be realized 
that creative writing, library 
reading, arts and crafts, dramatic 
play and real life experiences will 
have more educational value than 
even the best written and wisely 
used workbooks can provide. 


Health Poster 
(Page 37) 

For good eyes always have a good 
light! How should you sit when 
using a lamp for lighting your 
book or work? What is a good dis- 
tance for the book to be held from 
your eyes when reading? Good eye- 
sight means a lot to all of us — we 
must appreciate it and take good 
care of our eyes. 

Color the Poster: Color Bunny 
Bobbs a light brown or leave him 
white and color his eyes, nose and 
ears pink. Make the light yellow 
and purple shadows back of the 


light. The story book is red and 
also the stool. The lamp dark brown 
or green. 


Christmas Bottles 


Tus year there are many new 
and pretty shapes in bottles. Many 
such are discarded from kitchen 
shelves as weil as bath room shelves. 
Old Christmas card designs can be 
cut and fitted onto these bottles, 
producing very charming effects. 
Glass glue or Le Page’s giue should 
be used. After the arrangement is 
complete, the entire surface should 
be given a good, firm coat of lac- 
quer. One dainty touch can be 
given the bottle by using a bit of 
little lace around the top or cork 
of the bottle. Toilet water, hand 
lotion, witch hazel, can be put in 
the bottles, if one cares to. The 
materials cost nothing. Since the 
project represents infinite possibiti- 
ties, the creativeness of the little 
people has full play. 

Do be generous teacher. Allow 
the little fellow to be original. 
Mom and Dad will be pleased (and 
perhaps startled) at Jimmie’s ideas 
of decoration — and Jimmie? 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Yarn-and-Cloth Built-up 
Christmas Cards 


(Page 39) 


House-card: Color sky blue be- 
fore pasting yarn-smoke. Color the 
house gray and leave hill white for 
snow. Cut roof from gingham, and 
paste. 


Candle-card: Paste candle-hold- 
er of cloth first. Paste yarn candles, 
draw flames with orange, color 
yellow. 


Santa-card: Cut cap from pat- 
tern, paste. Draw face-lines. Paste 
cotton batting for eye-brows, mus- 
tache and beard—4 pieces in all. 
Color face light orange, with nose 
red “like a cherry.” 

Animal-card: Draw hill-line, 
color sky yellow, leave hill white. 
Cut animal (from pattern) of any 
polka dot print or cotton and paste. 
Add tail of cotton-batting. 

Fringe-crayon all card edges. Use 
any color construction papers de- 
sired for cards. 
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A Viking Christmas 
(Page 38) 


UR EARLY English poster 
shows a Viking Christmas feast. 
Color the chair backs bright orange 
red, all flesh light orange. 

The black haired Chief wears a 
dark blue robe with an orange cape, 
gold clasps and a red girdle. The 
goblet is amber. His lady has a 
green dress with scarlet trimmings 
and gold beads, her head dress is 
white. 

The servant has light brown hair 
and wears dark brown. 

The boar’s head rests on a copper 
platter with green holly leaves. 

Paint the tall bottle light blue, 
the smaller one light green. The red 
apples are in a copper bowl, 


Roof 


Candle -holder 
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Christmas Tree Ornaments 
(Page 40) 


A N ORNAMENT that has third 
dimension makes a good showing on 
a tree. The pattern may be traced 
from a cardboard square, and past- 
ing flaps added. The pattern shown 
will fit 9x12 inch construction 
paper. For little children the pat- 
tern may be hectographed ready to 
cut, fold, decorate and paste to- 
gether. 

A bead or a button on a heavily 
knotted thread is slipped into the 
ornament at the time the cover is 
pasted into the sides. This gives the 
ornament weight and also attaches 
the threads by which it is to hang. 

Many kinds of original designs 
may be worked out for this simple 
ornament. A colored bead may hang 
from the lower point. The bright 
colors from magazine advertisements 
make excellent cutting papers. Pic- 
tures from old Christmas cards make 


good decorations. Wallpaper may 
be used. 


Puerto Rico—Cocoanut Shell 
(From Page 59) 


English is the common language 
of the islands. 

Altogether there are 18 public 
elementary schools in St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, and St. John. There is a 
public library on each island, and 
one government hospital for each. 

On May 1, 1946, the appointment 
of the Honorable William H. Hastie 
as Governor of the Virgin Islands 
was confirmed by the United States 
Senate. Governor Hastie is of the 
same race as the majority of the 
people of the islands. 


Virgin Islands Fish 
Ocean or Deep Sea Fish: 


Sailfish Tuna 
Barracuda Shark 
Tarpon Salmon 
Dolphin Kingfish 
Net Fish: 
Sprats Herrings 
Yellowtails Jacks 
Mullets Karangs 
Fish Caught in Pots or Hand Line: 
Snappers Butterfish 
Groupers Yellowtail 
Catfish Goat fish 
Rays Margates 
Porgy Grunts 
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So You Own a Pet Puppy 
(From Page 47) 


soap and warm water remove fleas 
and doggy odors. Wipe the dog 
thoroughly afterward, and keep him 
in a warm room until dry. Never 
bathe a puppy under 6 months of 
age. 

Watch for signs of disease. Most 
puppies have worms. To be safe, 
have a veterinarian worm your 
puppy at 2 months of age, and as 
often later as symptoms of worms 
appear. Lack of appetite, listless- 
ness, watery eyes, twitching of legs 
in sleep are all signs of this or other 
ailments. Consult a veterinarian for 
advice when in doubt. 


The Little Spruce Tree 
(From Page 47) 


ing someone could see his lovely 
colors. 

And then, just as the sky was 
beginning to show the first faint 
streaks of dawn, he heard a little 
giggly sound outside in the hall. 
Then the door began to open very 
quietly and two little figures in their 
night clothes poked their heads 
into the room and looked all around. 
When they saw the tree, their eyes 
grew round and shining. 

“Oh, he came!” gasped the little 
girl. “I knew he would!” 

They tiptoed into the room and 
stood hand in hand in front of the 
Little Spruce. 

“Oh, it’s beautiful,” whispered 
the little boy. 

“It’s the most beautiful tree in 
all the world,” said the little girl. 

When the Little Spruce Tree 
heard that, he fairly shook with 
happiness. His third wish had 
come true! He had wanted to make 
some children happy. And now he 
had. Oh, it was a wonderful thing 
to be a Christmas Tree! 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
founder of the Wheelock 
College, and a leader in the 
field of Kindergarten educa- 
tion, died on October 2nd 
at her home in Boston, 
Massachusetts, at the age 
of eighty-nine. Miss Whee- 
lock was a well known 
pioneer in the training of 
teachers of young children 
and her passing will be 
mourned by many teachers 
and friends. 


National College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper Elementary Grades. Children’s demon- 
stration school and observation center. On 
Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near lake. 
Beginning classes and specia!ly designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Mid-year 
term: Feb. 3. Summer term: June 20, 


Write for cataloe. 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Box 612R, Evanston, Ill. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 Kine Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 
Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchendise is carried 
in Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


Entire West, Including Ariz., Cal., 


Nev., 


Ore. and Wash., which pay the highest salaries 
Grades $1800-$2500, H. S. $2000-$3000 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


410 U S. NATL. BANK BLOG 


WILLIAM RUFFER Pe O. Mon 


Member 
N.A.T.A. 


DENVER, COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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Plasteline Comes in Ten Different Colors 


Cream 

156B Gray Green 

156N Yellow 

156A Terra Cotta (Red) 
156T Light Brown 
156M Bronze Green 
156K Clay Color 

1456S Bright Green 
156R Blue 

156C Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, $0.35 


456Z Assorted, four colors, % lb. each, 
Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
and Dark Brown, $0.40 


ILA\ S§ IL LIN TS 


TRADE MARK 


the perfect medium for modeling attrac- 
tive little animals, birds and other deco- 
rative figures that are so popular. 


With its added advantage of beautiful col- 
ors, PLASTELINE allows for a most interest- 


ing and realistic modeling of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that 
the models may be displayed and used for a 


long time without losing their attractiveness. 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
éver — just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of 


hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again, thus creating a saving on matcrial. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Newly Planned to Aid All Teachers 


of Young Boys and Girls 


a." CELEBRATE its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, CHILD LIFE’S new Editor, out of 
her experience and research in elementary edu- 
cation, is redesigning this favorite children’s 
magazine both to bring it more directly into 
line with the interests and desires of boys and 
girls from three to eleven, and to make it even 
more of an aid and inspiration to the growing 
number of teachers, schools and libraries, al- 
ready over 17,000, that rely on it. 
Beginning with January, 1947, each issue 
will be unified by a basic theme, such as the 
United Nations or the Great Outdoors, under- 
lying its stories, poems, plays, articles and 
various activities, while the Nature, Do It 
Yourself and other departmental material will 
be harmonized with the season. The Keeping 
Up with Child Life pages will carry not only 
features and announcements of particular help 
to parents and teachers but also suggestions on 
how to use the magazine’s contents in the day 
by day creative work which is part of a teacher’s 
profession. Material in the new CHILD LIFE will cover many 
fields — history, geography, science and nature, drama, biography, 
fairy and mystery stories, travel, and the better books and movies, 
besides original games, puzzles, things to do and make, and pages to 
which children themselves contribute. 


JUNIOR REVIEWERS 


\\\\ | VV ANY times a teacher wishes for dren over the last 20 years, selected 

\ a reliable reading guide to by leading librarians, teachers and a 

~ cover special subjects, to help in consensus of children themselves all 
answering questions or individual over the U.S.A. Arranged alphabeti- 
needs of children and parents, or to cally by author under age groups and 
prepare summer and school library almost every conceivable subject 
reading lists. That’s why CHILD heading, and edited by Jean Poin- 
LIFE presents the Junior Reviewers’ dexter Colby, this catalog is already a 
Catalog, listing over 1000 tried-and- proven teaching aid and_ lasting, 
true titles of the best books for chil- easy-reference tool. 


rot 
CHILDREN 


Special subscription rate to teachers, schools and libraries for one year of CHILD LIFE is $2.50, and price of the Junior Reviewers’ 
Catalog is 50 cents, when purchased separately at any time. If coupon below --or copy of it--is mailed before December 31, 1946, 
you may order both for $2.75. 


CHILD LIFE 
Name es 136 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


For the $...........enclosed, please send 
Street Child Life for one year at special School and 
Library rate of $2.50 


Junior Reviewers’ Catalog 
at 50 cents 


CHILD LIFE and Junior Reviewers’ Catalog as 


offered in American Childhood, at $2.75 
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